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U. S. Economy Has Big Stake in International Trade 
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BFC Comments on... 





Discontinuance of Document Pickups 


For some time the Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce has maintained for 
the convenience of the export trade 
and its representatives a document 
pickup service allowing for the pickup 
of export licenses and related docu- 
ments. This service was established 
primarily to expedite delivery of these 
documents to exporters and to help in 
facilitating the conduct of their ex- 
port transactions. ‘ 


Experience shows, however, that the 
time required for processing license 
documents has been improved to the 
extent that it is no longer consid- 
ered necessary to continue this pickup 
service. 


The export trade and its representa- 
tives no longer will be able to pick up 
documents related to export licenses 
anywhere within the Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce. Instead, all export 
licenses will be mailed to the person 
or firm designated in item 9 of the 
export license application. Export 
license applications which are re- 
turned without action by reason of 
existing deficiencies will be mailed 
direct to the applicant. 


The discontinuance of the document 
pickup service is expected to result 
in a saving to the Government, while 
imposing a minimum of inconvenience 
to the export trade. 





Exports From Western 
Germany Set Record 


Exports from the Federal. Republic 
of Germany are expected to reach a 
record of more than $5 billion this year 
as against $4.4 billion in 1953. Export 
increases have been led by motor ve- 
hicles, chemical products, electrical 
equipment, textiles and textile prod- 
ucts, basic chemicals, and machinery. 


Imports for the year are expected to 
amount to $4.3 billion, compared with 
$3.8 billion in 1953. The trade surplus 
amounting to about $700 million re- 
sults mainly from trade with the Euro- 
pean Payments Union area, as in 
previous years. Exports to the dollar 
area have increased even more rapidly 
than have imports from the area, de- 
spite German liberalization measures 
in February and November this year.— 
HICOG, Bonn. 





New York Exporter’'s 


Privileges Restored 


Export privileges have been restored 
to Sheldon F. Tauben, also known as 
Sheldon Franklin and Sheldon Frank- 
lyn, of New York City, the Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce has announced. 

BFC said Tauben was suspended 
under an order dated October 21, 1954, 
denying U.S. export privileges to North 
American Mineral and Metal Corp. of 
New York City (see Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Nov. 22, 1954, p. 4, and June 


14, 1954, p. 12) because he was then 
an employee of that firm. It has been 
determined, however, that Tauben no 
longer is connected with North Ameri- 
can, its associated firms, or their offi- 
cials, and the denial order therefore 
is no longer applicable to him. 


FOA Allots $20 Million for 
Economic Aid to Greece 


The Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion has announced allotment of $20 
million in economic assistance to 
Greece, half of which is earmarked 
for the purchase of surplus wheat in 
the United States (see item under 
World Trade Leads in this issue of For- 
eign Commerce Weekly). 


The remainder of the FOA allotment 
will be used to procure $10 million in 
other agricultural surplus commodi- 
ties and industrial commodities. 


FOA has allotted $2.5 million in coal 
to Greece during the current fiscal 
year. 


Greece, a vital link in the defense 
structure of the free world, has been 
receiving American assistance since 
the nation’s liberation from the Nazis 
in 1944, FOA said. As Greece has 
moved forward, U.S. economic aid has 
been declining. 








Italy’s oilseed imports in 1954-55 
probably will be greater than last 
year, owing to a decrease of 140,000 
short tons in supplies of edible fats 
and oils from domestic production. — 
Emb., Rome. 





Field Offices Give 


Quick Service 
Information on all phases gf 


world trade—ranging from compre. | 


hensive economic and business 

to details on export and import 
ulations—is quickly and 
available to businessmen in their 
own cities or localities through the 
33 Field Offices of the U. S. Depart. 
ment of Commerce. 


Conveniently located in the busj- 
ness centers of the United States 


4 


the Field Offices are staffed with ] 


foreign trade specialists who 


constantly abreast of developments } 


in the United States and abroad 
Aided by the current information 
and publications sent to them reg. 


ularly from Washington, they are 


well equipped to serve world trader 
in their communities. 


Supplementing these Field Offices 
is a coast-to-coast network of some 
900 cooperative offices—local cham- 
bers of commerce and other busi- 
ness organizations — which have] 
been furnished with Department of | 
Commerce publications, reference 
material, and other information, for 
use by businessmen. 


The addresses of the Depart | 
ment’s Field Offices follow: 


Albuquerque, N. M., 208 U. 8. Courthouss. 
Atlanta a 6 Ga., Peachtree and Seventh 8 
B 


Boston 9, Mass., 1416 U. 8S. Post Office and 


Courthouse oe 
Buffalo 3, N. Y¥., 117 Ellicott St. 
Charleston 4, 8. C., Area 2, Ccgrent 
Blidg., West End Broad 8t 
Cheyenne, bt he Federal Office 
Chicago a2 Jackzon Bivd. 
Cincinna’ dhio, 24 442 U. 8. Post Office and 


Courthouse 

Cleveland 14. Ohio, 1100 Chester Ave. 
Dolles 3, Ces. 1114 1114 Commerce 8t. 

Denver 


yee 26 


uette Ave. 
arles Ave. 
110 B. 45th St. 
Phoenix, Ariz., Fa, 1015 amg 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa., 107 Sixth St. 

Portland 4, Oreg., 217 Old U. 8. Courthouss. 
Reno, Nev., 1479 Wells Ave. 

Richmond 20, Va., 900 Lombardy 8t. 

St. Louls 1, Mo., 910 New Federal Bidg. 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah, 222 SW. Temple 8 
San Francisco 11, Calif., Room 419 Custom- 


bouse. 
Savan Ga., 235 U. 8. Courthouse and 
ce Bidg. 
Seattle 4, Wash., 909 First Ave. 


For local telephone numbers, consult 
U. 8S. Government section of phone book. 


— = “ay 
nneapolis 

New Or 5 os La., 3 St. 

New York 17, N. ¥., 

Philadelphia 2, 





Samuel W. Anderson, Assistant Secretary 
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7 figure of 99,160,000 francs. 





ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 
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Production and Exports High 





Good Prospects Seen for Swiss Economy 


The Swiss economy scored a further gain during the first 9 months of 
1954, and prospects for continued prosperity appear very good. 

Production and exports of most industries were higher than in the 
period January-September 1953, the labor force was fully employed, 
new construction continued at record levels, and the tourist trade 


showed a moderate increase. Although 
uction, employment, and sales in 
the watch industry were somewhat 
below the record levels of 1953, this 
fecline had not assumed major pro- 
portions by the end of September. 


The major Swiss industries, except 
for watch, woolen, silk, and rayon, 
were operating at or near capacity 
during the third quarter of 1954, and 
prospects for further gradual increases 
in production are considered good. 
The machinery industry, supported by 
strong foreign and domestic demand, 
fs having a particularly good year. 
Manufacturers of cotton goods and 
embroideries have been experiencing 
yery strong sales. Increased output 
since the end of 1953 is reported also 
in the chemical, paper, leather, and 
rubber and wood product industries. 

Home building reached record levels, 
contributing to increased revenues by 
the construction and directly related 
industries. A survey has disclosed that 
13,104 new homes were built in the 
frst 6 months of this year, 36.8 per- 
cent more than in the like period of 
1953 and 22.8 percent above the first 
half of 1951, a record year. 


Trade Rises to High Level 


Although railway passenger traffic 
was virtually unchanged from 1953 
levels, freight tonnage handled by the 
Federal Railways during the first 7 
months of 1954 was 7.6 percent above 
the corresponding period last year. The 
humber of foreign tourists visiting 
Switzerland during the January-July 
period was 3.2 percent greater than in 
the first 7 months of 1953. 


After the usual seasonal decline in 
August, Swiss foreign trade returned 
to a high level in September. For the 
first 9 months of this year, exports 
climbed to 3.779 million Swiss francs, 
some 39 million more than in the like 
period of 1953 (1 Swiss franc—about 
U8$0.233). Imports for the first three 
quarters of 1954 amounted to 4,053 
Million francs, more than 10 percent 
above the level for the corresponding 
Months last year. 

The increase in total Swiss exports 
was achieved despite a substantial de- 
tline in exports of watches and watch 
parts. However, watch exports in Sep- 
tember amounted to 99,280,000 francs, 
slightly exceeding the September 1953 
Principal 
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Swiss exports given in millions of 
francs for the first 9 months of 1954, 
with the figures for the corresponding 
period of 1953 shown in parentheses, 
are as follows: 


Machinery, 789 (763); watch prod- 
ucts, 670 (718); pharmaceuticals and 
perfumes, 312 (259); instruments and 
apparatus, 273 (240); cotton goods} 248 
(239); dyes, 216 (173); silk and rayon 
products, 195 (199); iron and steel 
products, 102 (107); industrial chemi- 
cals, 95 (74); and clothing 71 (68). 

: A large part of the increase in Swiss 
imports during the first 9 months of 
this year was accounted for by the 
rise in raw material imports for Swiss 
industry. This condition was particu- 
larly evident during the third quarter. 

Swiss exports to the United States 
during the January-September period 
this year fell to 464 million francs 
from 633 million during the corre- 
sponding months of 1953, while Swiss 
imports from the United States rose 
to 514 million francs from 449 million 
in the first three quarters of last year. 
Lower shipments of watches and 
watch parts were among the principal 
factors accounting for the decline in 
total Swiss exports to this country. 

During the third quarter, the 
French-Swiss trade agreement was ex- 
tended for 6 months to March 31, 1955. 
A modest increase in several of the 
French import quotas for Swiss prod- 
ucts is reportedly the principal change 
in the agreement. 

Under the terms of the new Swiss- 
Egyptian payments agreement, Swit- 
zerland granted a credit to Egypt 
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amounting to 7 million Swiss francs 
to finance Egyptian purchases in Swit- 
zerland. 

Retail Sales Gain 

August retail sales climbed 4.4 per- 
cent abové the corresponding month 
of 1953. In the previous months of 
1954 retail sales consistently exceeded ~ 
those for the corresponding months 
last year. 

The cost-of-living index advanced 
slightly to 172 (August 1939 = 100) by . 
September 30, the highest level so far 
this year. 
quarter 1953 the index was 170. | 

The wholesale price index stood at 
215.1 by the end: of September, below 
the early months of 1954 but some- 
what above 195 for the end of the 
third quarter of 1953 (August 1939 
= 100). 

Employment in the manufacturing 
and construction industries at the end 
of the second quarter of 1954 had 
reached a new peak—41 percent above 
1938 levels. Throughout the first 9 
months of 1954 unemployment was 
negligible, while the demand for work- 
ers at employment offices by the end 
of August was 10 percent higher than 
a year earlier. Despite a 12-percent 
increase in the number of foreign 
workers between September 1953 and 
September 1954, labor is in short 
supply in a number of fields. 

At various stockholders’ meetings in 
the third quarter of 1954, Swiss com- 
pany directors stated that recent in- 
creases in new orders appear to guar- 
antee full employment for a long pe- 
riod. 

Interest Rates Decline 


The, trend toward lower interest 
rates on the Swiss capital market was 
accelerated by the action of a major 
cantonal bank, which reduced its in- 
terest rate on second mortgages from 
3% percent annually to 3% percent. 
This places the bank’s interest rates 
for first and second mortgages on 
a par with each other and raises some 
doubt as to whether the existing rates 
for first mortgages will be maintained. 

Throughout the third quarter the 
money market continued to be char- 
acterized by considerable liquidity. 
Call money remained available at 1 
percent annually, and the official dis- 
count rate was unchanged at 1% per- 
cent. 

During the first three quarters of 
1954, 8 foreign bond issues were floated 
on the Swiss capital market. These 
issues amounted to 323.4 million Swiss - 
francs, compared with only 49.5 mil- 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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Crops Good but Exports Decline 





South Korean Industrial Output Rises 


Production in South Korea increased noticeably during the July- 


September quarter. 


An abundant supply of summer grains became available for market- 
ing, and the rice crop now being harvested promises to be a good one. 
Industrial production and loadings of commercial freight continued to 


rise. The repair and reconstruction 
of buildings, and new construction 
also were accelerated. 


Despite these favorable develop- 
ments, however, the South Korean 
economic situation was critical be- 
cause of financial and political factors. 
Although the money supply increased 
less than in the previous quarter, the 
wholesale price index rose about 35 
percent. This rise was due to the 
large increases in the money supply 
during the first half of the year, to 
scarcities of certain commodities, and 
to public anxiety over the news of 
redeployment of U. S. troops. Free- 
market quotations for the dollar rose 
substantially. 


Exports dropped sharply, with tung- 
sten shipments suspended and rice 
export plans still unfulfilled. As com- 
pared with the yearly export target 
of at least US$250 million—which must 
eventually be attained if Korea is to 
become self-supporting—exports dur- 
ing the quarter were at an annual 
rate of only $10 or $15 million. 


1955 Aid Planned 


Preliminary plans for a $700-million 
economic- and military-aid program 
for the fiscal year 1955 were drawn up 
during President Rhee’s visit to Wash- 
ington in July, and have since been 
approved. 

The exact amount of funds which 
will be available for a United Na- 
tions Korean Reconstruction Agency 
(UNKRA) program in 1955 is not yet 
known. However, UNKRA, taking into 
account funds on hand plus a small 
amount of further contributions con- 
sidered dependable, has drawn up a 
program for the fiscal year 1955 in 
the amount of approximately $22.2 
million. It is possible that some addi- 
tional contributions may be forth- 
coming from one or more countries as 
a result of discussions held in New 
York by General Coulter, the UNKRA 
Agent General. 

An initial $45 million of Foreign 
Operations Administration (FOA) 
funds for the fiscal year 1955 has been 
allocated. Firm requests for procure- 
ment amounting to some $43 million 
had been forwarded to FOA in Wash- 
ington, and procurement authoriza- 
tions amounting to some $23 million 
had been issued, by the end of the 
third quarter. 

Under the FOA program for the 
fiscal year 1954, arrivals of aid goods 
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during the quarter amounted to $21.4 
million, bringing total arrivals through 
September 30 to $54.9 million. 


Rice Crop Good 


The Korean food position remained 
satisfactory during the third quarter. 
Because of the good rice crop now 
being harvested, the outlook for the 
coming food year, begun November 1, 
is promising. 

Grain imports were negligible during 
the quarter. The Ministry of Agricul- 
ture provisionally estimated the 1954 
fall rice crop on September 15 at 
15,330,252 suk or 2,200,000 metric tons 
(polished basis) — about 8 percent 
above the official estimate for last 
year. 

Government plans with regard to 
the current rice crop call for collec- 
tion for domestic consumption about 
3.8 million suk in the form of taxes, 
rentals, and payments on land, and 
for assisting private merchants to fi- 
nance purchases up to 2 million suk 
intended for export in 1955. Rice from 
the 1953 harvest already purchased by 
the Government for the 1954 rice ex- 
port program now amounts to about 
830,000 suk (120,000 metric tons). 

Imports and domestic production of 
fertilizer totaled 551,205 metric tons 
for the fertilizer year August 1953- 
July 1954, or 11 percent below that in 
the preceding year. 


Tungsten Stockpiled 

The Sangdong and Dalsong mines of 
the Korea Tungsten Mining Co. 
(KTMCO) continued production for 
stockpile at the monthly rate of about 
250 tons and 20 tons, respectively. The 
company estimates its present stock- 
pile at more than 900 tons of tungsten 
concentrate. 

Construction of a chemical plant 
for treatment of tungsten ores is un- 
der consideration according to unoffi- 
cial reports. In the meantime the 
president of KTMCO has instructed 
his staff not to enter into any arrange- 
ments for tungsten exports until he 
returns from the United States. 

Coal production during the first 2 
months of the quarter averaged about 
69,000 metric tons a month. This 
average is slightly higher than the 
monthly average for the preceding two 
quarters but considerably less than 
during the last half of 1953—when 
production averaged about 80,000 met- 
ric tons a month. The artificially low 


‘ Average production per month in the 


hwan price of coal continues to be the 
principal difficulty confronting the 
coal industry. 

Gold production during the first 9 
months of the quarter averaged 1345 
kilograms a month. This compares 


with average monthly production of | 


116.2 kilograms during the prec 

quarter, 70 kilograms during the first 

quarter, and 41.1 kilograms in 1953. 
Preliminary reports on 1954 fisheries 


production indicate that the average } 


monthly production for the first 7 
months of the year—23,533 metric¢ 
tons—exceeded by 15 percent produc. 
tion during the comparable period of 
1953. 

Fish canning increased sharply dur- 
ing the first 2 months of the quarter, 


July production of 471 metric tons wag } 


triple that of June, and was again out- 
stripped by the August production of 
1,244 metric tons. The increases were 
due primarily to the excellent mack- 
erel catch last spring, but also to the 
expanded canning facilities which 
were installed earlier in the year un- 
der an UNKRA project. 


Manufacturing Increases 

The fishing industry in general 
continued depressed, however, despite 
this apparent improvement. Although 
the aid program is lending important 
assistance in the rehabilitation of the 
industry—-through the procurement 
of needed equipment and supplies, 
and improvements to fish markets and 
canneries—much remains to be done 
before the industry’s economic poten- 
tial can be realized. 

Manufacturing activity increased in 
almost all significant fields, with the 
exception of cigarettes and a few prod- 
ucts subject to seasonal influences. 

Power production increased further, 
reaching an alltime high average per 
hour of 113,278 kw. in September. The 
previous record high of 112,280 kw. was 
established in November 1947 and in- 
cluded 80,000 kw. from North Korea, 


third quarter was 79.2 million kw.-hr. 
as compared to 71 million kw.-hr. in 
the second quarter. 


Cotton Consumption Rises 

In the textile industry the number 
of cotton spindles in operation in- 
creased to 200,198 on September 1 
compared with 151,995 on January ], 
and the number of looms to 3,965 from 
3,627 at the beginning of the year. 

Raw cotton consumption ranged 
from 4.8 million pounds in June to § 
million pounds in August, compared 
with monthly average consumption of 


3.7 million pounds during the first 67 


months of 1954. Production of cotton 
sheeting continued at peak postwar 
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jevels, reaching a new high of 65 
million yards in August. 

Monthly production of sales yarn— 
sold for use in smaller mills for knit- 
ting, fish nets, rope, and minor weav- 
ing operations—also reached a new 

, in excess of 2 million pounds 
compared with monthly average pro- 
duction of 1.1 million pounds in the 
first 5 months of 1954. Production of 
guch cotton goods as socks, sweaters, 
underwear, and towels increased 
markedly in August. 

Textile prices rose during the quar- 
ter, partly as a result of strong do- 
mestic demand and partly under the 
influence of general inflationary fac- 
tors. 

Production of bricks and certain 
other building materials increased 
substantially over the first half of 
1954, and permitted further progress 
in rebuilding. The repair and im- 
provement of buildings of all kinds 
has increased markedly in recent 
months, and new construction, espe- 
dally in small retail shops in urban 
areas, also has picked up significantly. 


Exports Decline 


The monthly trade gap on mer- 
thandise trade items was at about the 
game magnitude during June-August 
1954 as in previous months, although 
the level of commodity trade con- 
tinued to decline irregularly. Exports 
dropped from around $3 to $4 million 
monthly during the first 4 months of 
1954 to $825,000 in August and im- 
ports amounted to $5.9 million in Au- 
gust, or slightly more than half the 
average monthly imports during Jan- 
Mary-April 1954, according to foreign 
trade figures compiled by the Bank of 
Korea — based on foreign exchange 
payments and excluding aid imports. 

Korean exports to the United States 
dropped off sharply from $3.1 mil- 
lion in April to only $138,000 in August, 
reflecting completion of deliveries un- 
der the United States-Korean tung- 
sten-purchase contract. 

Exports to Japan have been rela- 
lively stable during 1954 and with the 
decline in Korean exports to the 
United States, Japan has become the 
principal destination for Korean ex- 
ports. However, the Korean Govern- 
Ment’s recent policy of informally pre- 
venting purchases in Japan—except 
those urgently necessary, such as ferti- 
Wer for autumn use—has had the 
effect of drastically reducing imports 
from that country. Imports dropped 
from $6.1 million in April to less than 
$900,000 in August. The United States 
and Hong Kong have, therefore, be- 
tome the principal sources of com- 
Mercial imports to Korea. 


Manufactured goods—chiefly yarns 
and textiles—continued to be the im- 
ports of first importance during the 
June-August period, followed by ships 
amd marine parts and textile -ma- 
thinery, chemicals and pharmaceuti- 
tals, and foodstuffs (sugar and flour). 
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Aside from some delayed exports of 
tungsten cleared in July, raw silk has 
become the leading Korean export. 
Exports of a variety of crude minerals, 
ores, metal scrap, and marine products 
continue steady but of minor impor- 
tance. 

No dollar payments were received 
during the quarter on advances of 
local currency to the U..S. forces, 
pending conclusion of discussions on 
that subject. As a result, Korean for- 
eign exchange receipts covering in- 
visible items of trade—which consist 
predominantly of these dollar pay- 
ments—dropped from $4.2 million in 
June to less than $1 million in July 
and in August. 

Only a small surplus from invisible 
trade items was available to be applied 
against the commodity trade deficit in 
July-August. 

The overall deficit of $28.8 million 
in the visible and invisible trade ac- 
counts during January-August 1954 
has been settled in part by reduction 
of foreign exchange holdings, from 
$115.8 million on December 31, 1953, 
to $108.2 million on August 31, 1954, 
with the reduction taking place largely 
in July and August. However, most 
of the trade deficit has been allowed 
to accumulate in the form of addi- 
tional Korean indebtedness under open 
account to Japan, which totaled $46.4 
million on August 31, 1954—compared 
with $244 million on December 31, 
1953—instead of the swing limit of $2 
million provided for in the trade 
agreement. 

Inflation took a decided turn for the 
worse during the July-September 
quarter, the overall increase in price 
level amounting to 50 percent be- 
tween April and September, and 35 
percent in the third quarter. 


Retail prices rose by 37 percent and 
exchange rate movements were equally 
sharp. Money supply increased by 13 
percent during the third quarter com- 
pared with increases of 15 and 25 per- 
cent in the first and second quarters. 
—Emb., Seoul. 





W. German Restitution Funds 
Now Fully Transferable 


Victims of Nationalist Socialist per- 
secution in Germany who are living 
in other countries and who are en- 
titled to restitution payments by the 
Federal Republic can now arrange 
for the transfer of these funds in 
full to their present residence. 


Prior to the issuance of the new 
ordinance, Foreign Trade Circular 
98/54 published in the Official Gazette 
on November 12, it was possible to 
transmit only 500 German marks, or 
$120, each month outside of Germany. 





Algeria’s tobacco crop for 1954 is es- 
timated at 19 percent lower than the 
record crop of 1953, the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service reports. 


Exports From Egypt 
Increase 6 Percent | 


Egypt’s export trade amounted to 
E£101,466,000 in the first 9 months of — 
1954, a 6-percent increase over E£96,- 
045,000 in the corresponding period of 
1953 and 6 percent less than E£107,818,- 
000 during. the like period of 1952. 

Principal commodities exported and 
their respective values, in thousands of 
Egyptian pounds, were: Raw cotton 
valued at E£87,877; fresh onions, 
E£1,970; and cotton yarn, E£1,617. 
The 1954 statistics were taken from 
local press reports and those for 
earlier periods from official sources. 

The seven leading markets for 
Egypt’s exports, in order of importance 
and value of exports taken, in thou- 
sands of Egyptian pounds, were: India, 
E£15,086; France, E£11,971; United 


‘Kingdom, E£11,769; West Germany, 


E£8,855; Italy, E£7,897; Japan, E£5,236; 
and the United States, E£5,214. 

The United States took more of 
Egypt’s exports in the first 9 months 
of 1954 than in the like period of 1953— 
E£4,376,000—but not as much as in 1952 
—E£13,204,000. India and the United 
Kingdom were increasingly important 
markets from 1952 to 1954. The market 
in Western Germany improved in 1954, . 
while that in France declined. 


Import Trade Decreases 

Egypt’s import trade in the 1954 
period amounted to E£111,688,000, a 12- 
percent decrease from E£125,507,000 in 
the like period of 1953 and a 28-percent 
decrease from E£156,650,000 in . 1952. 
However, except for wheat and flour, 
the total value of all imports was 7 
percent greater in the 1954 period than 
in 1953. 

Principal commodities imported into 
Egypt and the value, in thousands of 
Egyptian pounds, were: Petroleum 
products, E£11,977; fertilizers, E£8,894; 
tea, E£5,788; iron and steel products, 
E£5,490; construction wood and ply- 
wood, E£5,469; wool, woolen yarn, car- 
pets, thread, and fabrics, E£3,681; med- 
icines and pharmaceuticals, E£3,634; 
paper, cardboard, newsprint, and paper 
articles, E£3,463; leaf tobacco, E£3,456; 
motorcars, trucks, buses, and parts, 
E£3,177, and wheat and flour, E£881; 
and all others, E£55,778. 

The seven leading supplying coun- 
tries for the first 9 months of 1954 
were: United Kingdom, whose im- 
ports were valued at E£14,355,000; 
United States, E£13,137,000; Western 
Germany, E£12,823,000; France, E£10,- 
151,000; Italy, E£9,349,000; Ceylon, 
E£4,608,000; and Saudi Arabia, E£3,- 
512,000. 

The United Kingdom has regained 
its position as Egypt’s leading supplier, 
and the United States is a close second. 
Although the total value of U. S. sales 
to Egypt has been falling steadily, 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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Business Activity 


in Saudi Arabia 


Stimulated by Annual Pilgrimage 


Saudi Arabian business showed an upturn in the third quarter of 
1954 as nearly 500,000 Muslims making their annual pilgrimage to 


Mecca entered the country. 


An increase in both retail and wholesale activities in Jidda was re- 


ported when a record number of 
totaled 164,072, passed through the 
city from August 8 to 12. 

Increased sales of automotive parts 
and tires also resulted from the pil- 
grimage. As the vast majority of the 
pilgrims travel to and from the holy 
cities of Mecca and Medina by truck, 
bus, or hired car, the need for repair 
parts to keep these vehicles in opera- 
tion is great. The local agents of auto- 
mobile maufacturers have been re- 
luctant to invest capital in a stock 
of spare parts; as a consequence, nu- 
merous small- to medium-sized im- 
porters have entered this field. 

Since the sale of American trucks 
and automobiles dominates the mar- 
ket in Saudi Arabia, the larger portion 
of the automotive parts imported are 
of American origin. Tires and bat- 
teries, however, are imported increas- 
ingly from European manufacturers; 
Italian tires especially have a wide 
sale in Jidda. 


Another factor quickening the busi- 
ness life of Jidda was the first ex- 
tended visit to this city of His Maj- 
esty King Saud, together with the 
royal family and its entourage. With 
the exception of a few short trips 
away from Jidda, the King and his 
household were in Jidda throughout 
the third quarter. 

In addition to stimulating the com- 
mercial life of Jidda, the temporary 
population increase brought about by 
the pilgrimage revealed the inade- 
quacy of the city’s electrical generat- 
ing plant to meet demands. As a re- 
sult, the sale of electrical appliances 
fell off rapidly and small generators, 
from 3 to 10 kilowatts, purchased in 
large numbers for household lighting, 
refrigeration, and air conditioning, 
disappeared from the market. 


Electricity was rationed until the 
first week in September, when the 
supply was once more able to meet 
demand following the departure of 
many of the pilgrims. In the midst 
of this critical power shortage, work 
began on the installation of a new 
generator capable of almost trebling 
the present generating capacity of 
approximately 3,000 kilowatts. Wheth- 
er the installation can be completed 
and a distribution network prepared 
in time to avoid similar power short- 
ages during next year’s pilgrimage is 
still uncertain. 

Construction activity continued on 
a high level, work on new houses or 
buildings having been started almost 
daily. Of interest to commercial visi- 


foreign pilgrims, reported to have 





tors to Jidda was the opening of a 
new hotel, the Kandara Palace, with 
75 rooms, which will eventually be air 
conditioned. The charges are char- 
acteristic of the high cost of living in 
Jidda, being approximately $25 per 
day for a single room with bath. 
Govenco, the German engineering 
and construction company which re- 
placed an American firm on January 
1 as the Saudi Arabian Government’s 
contractor, was informed by the Gov- 
ernment in August that its contract, 
originally for 2 years, had been can- 
celed. Govenco had been involved in 
difficulties relating to its purchasing 
procedures, and it was reportedly on 
this aspect of its operations that- the 
termination of its contract was based. 
Also involved in the Govenco case was 
the large Saudi importing firm of 
Mohammed Ali Mously & Co., whose 
assets were frozen and properties se- 
questered by the Government. 


New Economic Trend Seen 


An announcement was made in Al 
Bilad al Saudiyah, semiofficial news- 
paper, that the Council of Ministers, 
meeting in Jidda, would prepare the 
national budget, but its provisions 
have not yet been made known. 


Minister of Finance and Economy 
Shaikh Abdullah Suleiman, an influ- 
ential figure in Saudi Arabian eco- 
nomic and political affairs since the 
early days of the late King Ibn Saud, 
tendered his resignation to the King 
on August 31 and was succeeded by 
Shaikh Mohammed Surur Al Sabban. 
The resignation of Shaikh Abdullah 
and other officials in the Ministry of 
Finance, including his son, Shaikh 
Abdul Aziz, Assistant Deputy Minister 
of Finance, and Shaikh Achmed 
Mously, Deputy Minister of Economy, 
was considered by commercial circles 
to be one of the more significant and 
potentially far-reaching factors in 
what may be a new trend in the 
country’s economic life. 


For the second year, pilgrimage re- 
ceipts as a paper currency substitute 
for gold and silver coins received wide 
acceptance among the populace. This 
year, for the first time, by agreement 
between the Egyptian and Saudi Ara- 
bian Governments, pilgrimage receipts 
were made available to Egyptian pil- 
grims in Egypt, permitting them to 
obtain their Saudi currency before 
starting their journey. 


Jidda’s reputation as a banking 


— 


Panamanian Business 


Activity Increases 


Wholesale and retail business ae. 
tivity in Panama increased during Oc- 
tober, notwithstanding severe losses 
from flood and fire. General business 
indicators which improved most no- 
ticeably, compared with both earlier 
months and October 1953, were elec. 
tric-power consumption, banana ex- 
ports, import tonnage, lottery ticket 
sales, and Panama Canal ship transits, 

For various reasons, October busi- 
ness declined in the following lines: 
Shrimp exports, sales of beer and soft 
drinks, automobile sales, and the yol- 
ume of building permits issued. Bank- 
ing sources indicated that deposits, 
discounts, and collections were at a 
satisfactory level during October and 


that general business activity wag - 


good. A profitable Christmas season 


was anticipated for local business 
firms. 


The decline in building and con- © 


struction was attributed to seasonal 
factors. The new $1-million power 
plant at Colon was inaugurated. Asa 
result of Government protectionist 
measures, the local plant producing 
edible fats and oils and soaps made 
plans for expansion of lard and mar- 
garine producing facilities. 

The Panamanian Government’s fis- 
cal position continued to improve, The 
National Assembly approved a project 
authorizing the Government to bor- 
row up to $10 million to cover the cost 
of proposed water works, sewerage 
systems, agricultural development, 
and other projects. The municipality 


of Panama took steps to initiate a - 


$500,000 loan for the city —Emb., Pan- 
ama City. 





center attracted two additional insti- 
tutions in the third quarter, the Bank 
of Cairo and the Bank of Lebanon and 
Overseas. 

Crude-oil production by Aramco was 
maintained at the high level of 951,525 
and 919,111 barrels per day, respec- 
tively, in July and August. 

The Saudi Arabian Mining Syndi- 
cate notified the Saudi Arabian Gov- 
ernment that it was relinquishing the 
concession at the Mahad Dahab mine 
site on September 25. The gold mine, 
which has been producing for over 15 
years, is being abandoned as worked 
out. 

The activities of the U. S. Opera- 
tions Mission to Saudi Arabia were 
concluded in July, when the agree- 
ment under which the mission had 
been operating was not renewed by 
the Government.—Emb., Jidda. 





Spanish olive oil production from 
the 1954 olive crop may range from 


85,000 to 140,000 short tons, according . 


to the latest information available to 
the Foreign Agricultural Service. 
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Brazil Sets New Requirements for 
Registering Pharmaceutical Items 


New requirements for entering applications for registration of phar- 
maceutical specialties in Brazil have been issued by the Brazilian 
National Service for the Control of Medicine (S. N. F. M.). 

The following information now must be included in the report ac- 


companying licensing petitions: 

eGeneral information: Name of 
product; name and title of the pro- 
fessional responsible for the product; 
manufacturer; owner of the product; 
location of factory, giving street num- 
ber, locality, and state or country; 
license or registry of the establish- 
ment at S. N. F. M.; if manufactured 
abroad, name of representative, dis- 
tributor, or importer, his address, and 
registry at S.N.F.M.; legal provisions 
—decree and the article, paragraph, 
and item—on which the license pe- 
tition is based. 

eGeneral information about prod- 
uct: Name; pharmaceutical form and 
manner of presentation; composition, 
basic components per dose to be taken; 
manner of use; therapeutic indica- 
tions; complementary clinical indica- 
tions; counteracting directions; period 
of validity, if appropriate; preserva- 
tive care. 

ePharmacodynamics: Mode of ac- 
tion; posology; maximum and mini- 
mum doses in accordance with age of 
the patient; justification for doses 
stipulated; collateral and secondary 
effects; limitations on use; specifica- 
tion if it contains narcotics or has 
habit-forming effects; therapéutic ad- 
vantages; if licensing is based upon a 
similar formula, justification of alter- 
ations made. 

Preparation: Complete formula, in- 
cluding substances used as excipient 
vehicles, stabilizers, preservatives, and 
correctives in the respective quanti- 
ties, and citation of coloring material; 
installations and equipment utilized; 
manufacturing techniques; method of 
contro] of operations during manipu- 
lation—manufacturing control record, 
guaranty of authenticity of each batch 
produced. 

eQualitative and quantitative tests: 
Citation of registry of the formula in 
pharmacopoeia, official forms, or pub- 
lications of pharmaceutical standards, 
and, if it is a new medicine, reference 
to standards of tolerance adopted by 
the responsible organization; prepar- 
ation of samples and tests; dosage 
of basic components; limits of toler- 
ance for the tests; limits of tolerance 
for divergence of dosage. 

eVerification of activity, innocuous- 
ness, and sterility, if appropriate: In- 
stallation and equipment used; meth- 
ods employed; limits of tolerance for 
divergence of dosage. 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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Dominicans Require Annual 
Renewal of Agents’ Carnets 


The Dominican Republic now re- 
quires that the carnet, or identity 
card, issued to sales agents and their 
employees and to distributors and 
their employees by the Ministry of In- 
terior, Police, and Communications 
(Foreign Commerce Weekly, Oct. 4, 
1954, p. 12) be renewed in September 
of each year. 


The renewal must be applied for 
and the applicant must furnish infor- 
mation of any changes in his status 
since a carnet was issued, as well as 
his personal identity card (cedula), 
and a certificate of good conduct is- 
sued by the Governor of the Province 
in which the applicant resides. 

The carnet renewal will be subject 
to internal revenue stamps in the 
amount of $10. 


The new regulations were issued by 


decree 219, published on October 9, 
1954.—-Gaceta Oficial, October 9, 1954. 





United Kingdom To Release 
Blocked Sterling to Egypt 


Another £10 million of Egypt’s 
blocked sterling balances in London 
will be released on January 1, the 
British Embassy in Cairo has an- 
nounced, and hereafter releases will 
be made on January 1 or the first 
working day of the year. 


The release will be made in accord- 
ance with the Anglo-Egyptian finan- 
cial agreement of July 1951, as 
amended, under which the British 
Treasury agrees to release annually 
£10 million of Egypt’s wartime ac- 
cumulation of blocked sterling.—Emb., 
Cairo. 





All Egyptian Hotels May 
Now Benefit From Loans 


The Government-guaranteed E£100,- 
000 10-year loans made by the Indus- 
trial Bank’ of Egypt for hotel renova- 
tions may now be made to all classes 
of hotels and the term and conditions 
are to be determined by the Minister 
of Finance alone. (E£1—=US$2.87). 

Formerly such loans could be made 
only to second-class hotels and terms 
and conditions were determined by the 


—— 


Shipping Companies 
Tax Exempt in Egypt 


Foreign shipping companies calling 
at Egyptian ports are exempt from 
payment of the Egyptian income 
by decisions of the Egyptian Cour de 
Cassation (Supreme Court of Egypt), 


A company which has its head of- 
fices and its activities abroad cannot 
be subjected to the Egyptian tax on 
commercial profits from an isolated 
transaction effected in Egypt, for in- 
stance, the purchase of a lot of 300 
bales of cotton followed by the sale, 
also in Egypt, of 200 bales, involving 
a profit of approximately E£3,500. 

The principle of territoriality of tax 
therefore seems to be strengthened by 
the Court’s decisions, and it now may 
be stated that: 


eThe isolated operation of a foreign 
company, even one forming a complete 
cycle, such as a purchase followed by 
a sale, is not subjected to Egyptian 
tax. 


eThe continuous and usual exercise 
of an activity, the cycle of which op- 
erated in Egypt, is subjected to Egyp- 
tian tax, even if the foreign company 
has no permanent establishment in 
Egypt and is represented only by a 
broker. 


eForeign navigation companies en- 
gaged in transport on the high seas 
are not subjected to the Egyptian tax 
on profits, in as much as an operation 
developed entirely outside the Egyp- 
tian territory is concerned. . 


Court Decisions Cited ‘ 


The decisions on which these tax 
exemptions are based are the follow- 
ing: 

The Cour de Cassation on May 20, 
1954, handed down a decree, Case No, 
63, confirming the ruling of the Alex- 
andria Court of Appeals in the case 
of a foreign shipping company vs. the 
Egyptian Taxes Administration, to the 
effect that foreign shipping companies 
represented in Egypt by individual 
shipping agents are not liable to the 
Egyptian income tax. 


In a preceding decree the Cour de 
Cassation ruled that for a tax to be 
imposed on commercial and industrial 
profits under the provisions of article 
33 of law No. 14 of 1939, the existence 
of a company in Egypt and that the 
company is engaged in commercial and 
industrial transactions must be proved. 
—Emb., Cairo. 





Minister of Commerce and Industry 
jointly with the Minister of Finance. 

This change in the provisions of the 
guaranty was effected by Law No. 554 
of November 4, which amends Law 
298 of 1954. 
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Litani Office Receives 
42 Bid Applications 


The National Litani Office in 
Lebanon received 42 applica- 
tions, including a number from 
American firms, for permission 
to bid on the design and super- 
vision of the first phase of the 
Litani River project, the U. S. 
Department of Commerce has 
been unofficially informed. 

The successful firms reportedly 
were to be notified by December 
15 that they are considered qual- 
ified to submit bids. 

Earlier announcements con- 
cerning the Litani project ap- 
peared in Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, November 8, 1954, page 
19; November 1, 1954, page 21; 
and August 30, 1954, page 14. 
Copies of the complete survey re- 
port covering the project are 
available for consultation at 
the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C., or the 
Department’s Field Offices in 
New York, Chicago, and San 
Francisco. 











Bombay Port Trust Wants 
Electric Mobile Cranes 


Bids are invited by the Bombay Port 
Trust, until 12 noon, January 17, 1955, 
for the supply and delivery of seven 6- 
ton and five 10-ton diesel electric mo- 
bile cranes at the Mobile Crane Ga- 
tage, Alexandra Dock. 

Bidding documents and specifica- 
tions are obtainable from the Chief 
Engineer, Bombay Port Trust, Ballard 
Estate, Bombay 1, India, at 10 rupees 
per set, which sum will not be refund- 
ed (1 rupee—US$0.21). 

Bids must be accompanied by a de- 
posit of 5,000 rupees, which sum will be 
tefunded to the unsuccessful bidders. 

The Port Trust reportedly will assist 
successful bidders in obtaining the re- 
quired import licenses from the Gov- 
émment of India. ; 





Afghanistan Needs Used DC-3 


The Government of Afghanistan 
Wishes to purchase a used DC-3 air- 
plane to be used for domestic passen- 
ger and freight transport. The air- 
frame should have had between 2,000 
and 3,000 hours’ service, and the engine 
should be new. 

Interested parties are requested to 
contact Mr. Ghulam Farouk, Second 
Secretary, Embassy of Afghanistan, 
2341 Wyoming Ave. NW., Washington, 
D. C., preferably before Jan. 15, 1955. 


December 20, 1954 


New Japan Trade Center in San Francia 
Displays Goods Offered for U. S. Market 


A new link in the trade between the 
United States and the Orient was 
formed on November 29, with the es- 
tablishment of the Japan Trade Cen- 
ter in San Francisco. 

This is the second such center to 
be opened in the United States. The 
first was opened in New York in April 
of this year. 

Located at 38 Sansome Street, in the 
heart of San Francisco’s financial dis- 
trict, the new center is expected to 
play a major role in the efforts of 
Japanese commercial interests to find 
new markets in this hemisphere for 
the merchandise that Japan’s postwar 
industries are producing. 


Secretary Weeks Sees Benefits 


The Honorable Sinclair Weeks, Sec- 
retary of Commerce, on the occasion 
of the opening of the Japan Trade 
Center said: 


It will be a service to Am@grican business- 
men in the western part of this country to 
have this showcase for new Japanese prod- 
ucts here in San Francisco, the Gatéway to 
the Orient. This center will provide reliable 
trade information and acquaint American 
customers with the quality and range of 
Japanese exports. These trade centers can be 
used to develop information about what will 
sell in the U. S. market. By exhibiting his 
goods directly to the American buyer, the 
Japanese businessman is able to learn about 
American preferences. 

The American purchaser will likewise bene- 
fit from the displays of products that Japan 
has to offer. The availability of these sample 
goods for inspection should 
greater volume of trade. 

Our own industries will be seeking to ac- 
complish this purpose when they display their 
products at the First International Trade 
Fair in Tokyo. May 5 and 18. Their exhibits 
will demonstrate the quality and diversity of 
our production. 

The idea of more and more goods for more 
and more people at lower cost is a basic 
American concept and can bring a better life 
to more people. It can help to strengthen 
the bonds of international understanding and 
friendship. .» . All of us in this Govern- 
ment are intensely interested in seeing that 
Japan succeeds in her effort to better her eco- 
nomic position. This will require of the Japa- 
nese more of the courage and perseverance 
that characterizes them. As far as the posi- 
tion of the United States is concerned, I can 
only quote the words of President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower: “For our own economic growth, 
we must have continuously expanding world 
markets; for our security, we require that 
our allies becomes economically strong.’””’ The 
opening of this Japan Trade Center is a for- 
— step in the attainment of this objec- 
tive. 


stimulate a 


Japan Stresses Trade 

Speaking for the Japanese Govern- 
ment, Kiichi Aichi, Minister of Inter- 
national Trade and Industry, declared 
in a message prepared for the opening 
that Japan “has to expand her foreign 
trade on a concrete basis if she is to 
survive. This is the basic fact under- 
lying the high degree of dependence 
of the national economy of Japan on 
foreign trade.” 

Stressing that Japan’s imports far 
exceed her exports, the Minister said 
great effort is being made to adjust 
this disparity. He said the establish- 
ment of the trade center is not only 


a firm step toward the expansion of 
trade, but will contribute to the pro- 
motion of good will and understanding 
between the United States and Japan. 

West Coast business interests and 
other U. S. and Japanese Government 
officials also participated in the cere- 
monies. 

The Japan Trade Center—Japanese 
in every way—exemplifies the adapta- 
tion of ancient Japanese landscape 
and structural architecture to modern 
design and commercial needs. Wood 
paneling, for the showrooms, the show 
cabinets, and other fixtures are being 
brought from the Orient. 

The ground floor of the center will 
have 2,700 square feet of display space. 
A basement display area will afford an 
additional 2,000 square feet. 

The entire inventory of merchandise 
on display will be changed every 3 
months, the goods to be selected in 
Japan by a committee of the Japan 
External Trade Recovery Organization 
(JETRO), of which the Japan Trade 
Center is an affiliate. None of the 
articles displayed will be for sale at 
the center. , 

In addition to displaying Japanese 
goods, the center will function as a 
clearing house for trade information. 
Visitors are welcome weekdays from 
9:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 


Trade Information Offered 
Most manufacturers whose products 
will be exhibited at the center have 
sales representatives in this country. 
Members of the staff will be pre- 
pared to place persons interested in 
specific items in contact with these 
agents. [f no U. S. firm has been ap- 
pointed to negotiate sales, the center 

(Continued on Page 10) 





Greece, Israel, and Turkey 
Get FOA Authorizations 


Procurement authorizations totaling 
$13.9 million, for Greece, Israel, and 
Turkey, have been grahted by the 
Foreign Operations Administration 
under the provisions of section 402 of 
the Mutual Security Act of 1954. 

The authorizations for Greece and 
Israel—$8 million and $5.5 million, 
respectively—are to finance purchases 
of bread grains. The $400,000 for Tur- 
key is for ocean transportation of 
commodities procured under a pre- 
viously announced similar authoriza- 
tion. 


Section 402 provides that not less 
than $350 million of the funds au- 
thorized for the mutual security pro- 
gram shall be used to finance the sale 
abroad of surplus agricultural com- 
modities for foreign currencies. 


9 * 
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Participation of U. S. Building-Materials 
Industry Sought in Chilean Housing Plan 


The cooperation of the U. S. build- 
ing-materials industry—particularly 
in the fields of ceramics, roofing, pipe, 
and beams—is sought in connection 
with a large-scale building program in 
Chile. The Corporacion Nacional de 
Inversiones de Prevision has projected 
the program to solve the present scar- 
city of low-cost housing in that coun- 


Of immediate interest to the cor- 
poration is the possible participation 
by U. S. manufacturers in the estab- 
lishment of a ceramics factory in 
Chile in any one of the following 
ways: 

®Assist with capital participation 
in the installation of a ceramics fac- 
tory in accordance with the Chilean 
statute for foreign investment (Esta- 
tuto de Inversiones de capitales ex- 
tranjeros). 

®Transfer and establishment of a 
factory in Chile from the United 
States in accordance with the same 
statute. 

eOffer quotations for sale of a new 
factory to Chilean interests. 

Approximate characteristics of the 
desired new ceramics plant are as fol- 
lows: Capacity—about 100 tons per 8- 
hour working day; production—di- 
versification of bricks, roofing tile, 
pipe, plates, beams, etc.; oven—Hoff- 
man or tunnel; machinery—mills, 
mixers, grinders, cutters, etc. 


_ A quotation should include all the 
machinery necessary for a plant of 





Mozambique Directorate to 
Buy Drop-Side Freight Cars 


The Directorate of Services of Ports, 
Railways, and Transportation of Mo- 
zambique—Direccao dos Servicos dos 
Portos, Caminhos de Ferro e Trans- 
portes—is inviting bids until Feb- 
ruary 24, 1955, for the supply of 30 
metal, drop-side freight cars for the 
Mozambique Division, and 10 addi- 
tional cars for the Quelimane Divi- 
sion. 


Firms interested in supplying this 
equipment will be required to support 
their bids with a deposit of 200,000 
escudos (US$6,930). 


Details regarding the procedure for 
submitting bids, as well as specifica- 
tions and designs, may be obtained 
from the 2d Seccao dos Armazens 
Gerais, Directorate of Services of 
Ports, Railways, and Transportation, 
Lourenco Marques; or the Reparticao 
das Obras Publicas, Portos e Viacao 
da Direccao Geral de Fomento Ultra- 
marino, Lisbon, Portugal. In request- 
ing information, interested parties 
should refer to Concurso No. 2/55, 
October 25, 1954, and Aviso Circular 
No. 35/54, November 12, 1954. 


this type and its transportation re- 
quirements. 

Quotations and other communica- 
tions concerning this inquiry should 
be addressed directly to Sr. Jimenez, 
Corporacion Nacional de Inversiones 
de Prevision, Huerfanos 1147, Oficina 
401, Santiago, Chile. 

A copy of a report entitled “Cera- 
mica Estructural,” in Spanish, pub- 
lished by the Departmento de Investi- 
gaciones Cientificas y Tecnologicas 
of the University of Chile, is available 
for review on Ioan from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 





Pumping Equipment 
Needed by Egypt 


Bids are invited until January 2, 
1955, by the Egyptian Government, for 
the supply and erection of pumping 
equipment required for the Govern- 
ment refinery at Suez, as follows: 

e6 electrically driven centrifugal 
pumping units complete with motors, 
to be used for transferring petroleum 
products from special tanks to truck 
and railway tanks through pipelines of 
about 2,000 meters. 

e3 electrically driven pumping units 
complete with motors, required for 
fire-fighting. Capacity of each pump 
is 250 cubic meters of water per hour. 

A copy of the specifications is avail- 
able for review on loan from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


Bids must be submitted through an 
agent established in Egypt to the Di- 
rector of the Egyptian Government Pe- 
troleum Refinery, Suez, Egypt, and 
must be accompanied by a provisional 
deposit of 2 percent of the value of the 
contract. 





New Japan... 

(Continued from Page 9) 
will provide prospective purchasers 
with an introduction to the manufac- 
turer or sales office in Japan. 

The center also will provide as- 
sistance to import organizations in 
this country and maintain a large and 
up-to-date library of catalogs describ- 
ing goods made in Japan. The library 
will place special emphasis on techni- 
cal items. 

Among the merchandise classes that 
will be shown initially are textiles, 
ceramics and glassware, provisions and 
chemicals, optical instruments, domes- 
tic machinery—sewing machines, bi- 
cycles, etc.—tools and hardware, jew- 










Concrete Bridge To 
Be Built in Ireland 


The Wexford County Council, i 
Ireland, is inviting bids for constryg. | 
tion of a new reinforced concrets]_ 
bridge over the River Slaney, Wexford | 

The bridge is to be approximately} t 
35’ wide and 1,883’ long divided ints} a 
five arch spans of 779’8” overall—jp. Be 
cluding one 150’-span, two 144’- et, Ds 
spans, and two 128’6”-arch spa _ 


———— 



















fc 
two main abutments; eight approagh 
spans of articulated portal frame con. o . 


struction of 74’-span each; and em. 
bankments incorporating the reports 
old bridge approaches sheet piled ‘half bh 
filled to appropriate levels, about 149 
long at the southwestern end ang 
= 362’ long at the northeastern 
end. 

The foundations are reinforced con. 
crete piles. The intermediate arch 
piers and main abutments will be con- 
structed inside cofferdams to below 
river-bed level, which averages about 
24’ below high tide. 

Copies of the plans, specifications easy 
conditions of contract, bills of quan 
tities, and drawings, may be obtained 
from W. J. L. O’Connell, Co 
Engineer, 9 South Mall, Cork, Trelang 
upon payment of a deposit of 2% 
(£1—US$2.80), which will be return- 
able after submission of a bona fide 
bid not subsequently withdrawn. 

Sealed bids on the forms provided 
must be delivered to Thomas F. Me 
Dermott, Secretary, Wexford County 
Council, County Hall, Wexford, Repub- 
lic of Ireland, not later than 12 noon, 
February 14, 1955. Prospective com } plasti 
tractors also must furnish evidence @f 
their experience and competence for 
the work. 

The council does not bind itself 
accept the lowest or any bid, and at 
ceptance of the bid will be subjedcé 
to the approval of the Minister for 
Local Government. The time taken for 
completion of the project will be a fac- 
tor in determining the award of the 
contract. 





elry and novelties, toys, musica] in- 
struments, sporting goods, lacquer 
wares, bamboo and wooden wares, 
paper products, and carpets. 


Describing the objectives for this 
new center, the executive director of 
the Japan Trade Center, Genzo Maez 
awa, a veteran of more than 30 years 
in international trade activities, em- 
phasized that Japan’s business world 
views San Francisco as the logical port 
of entry for its products into the 
markets of the Western World and 
that only merchandise of the very 
highest quality will be exhibited there. 
Manufacturers in Japan today, who 
are particularly interested in Americal 
markets, are concentrating on qual- 
ity merchandise rather than “price” 
goods, he said. 
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LICENSING 
OPPORTUNITIES 








- 


In the United States 


Machinery: 

Belgian Congo—Joseph Louis Tax- 
pet, Dsp. Stanleyville, wishes to enter 
ito an agreement with an American 
frm for the use of what he claims 
ip be his newly invented machine for 
the impregnation of wood. Mr. Taxhet 
ports that his machine, after one- 
jalf hour of working on a very com- 

wood (1 metric ton per cubic 
meter), has caused the absorption of 
iguid to approximately 5% of the 
glume of the wood, compared with 
am absorption of 0.45% of the volume 
af the wood caused by simple immer- 
gon for 24 hours of the same type 
af wood in the same type of liquid. Mr. 
Taxhet also states that his machine 
4% of simple and strong construction, 
msy to use, and embodies high pro- 
ductivity, transportability, and great 
gonomy. He thinks the machine might 
te of interest to a boiler construction 
frm, or large producers of wood-pre- 
grving chemicals. The machine has 
not been patented, and Mr. Taxhet 
fates that he would be willing to let 
the American firm with whom he de- 
tides to work take out the necessary 


patents. 


Metal Products: 

Finland—A/B Munkers O/Y (manu- 
facturer of small metal, wood, and 
plastic items), Jacobstad, is interested 
fi contacting American manufactur- 
fs seeking new metal products for 
Manufacture under license in t he 
Thited States. 


Plastic Products: 

Finland—A/B Munkers O/Y (manu- 
facturer of small metal, wood, and 
plastic items), Jacobstad, is interested 





Mobile Unit Substation 
Needed in India 


Bids will be accepted until 
January 14, 1955, by the Damodar 
Valley Corporation, Calcutta, . 
India, for the supply of one 


§-mva. 132/33-kv. mobile unit 
substation required for the 
DVC’s’ electrical department. 


This is an extension of the pre- 
viously specified December 1 
deadline. 

. A copy of the specifications 
is available for review on loan 
from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 











December 20, 1954 


in contacting American manufac- 
turers seeking new plastic products 
for manufacture under license in the 
United States. 


In Foreign Countries 


Chemicals: 

Australia—Campbell Brothers, Ltd. 
(manufacturer of soaps, glycerin, 
asbestos lagging, disinfectants, indus- 
trial cleansers, plastic furnace refrac- 
tories, sodium hypochlorite, sodium 
silicates, and industrial acids; whole- 
saler and exporter; importer of raw 
materials), Campbell St., Bowen Hills, 
N.1, Brisbane, Queensland, wishes to 
extend its line of products, and seeks 
manufacturing rights for new or rela- 
tively new chemicals not now pro- 
duced in Australia or not produced by 
the U.S. chemical concerns which have 
manufacturing facilities in Australia. 


Metal Products: 

Finland—A/B Munkers O/Y (manu- 
facturer of small metal, wood, and 
plastic items), Jacobstad, is interested 
in contacting U.S. manufacturers of 
small metal wares who may wish to 
license the manufacture of their prod- 
ucts in Finland. 


Plastic Products: 

Finland—A/B Munkers O/Y (manu- 
facturer of small metal, wood, and 
plastic items), Jacobstad, is interested 
in contacting U.S. manufacturers of 
small plastic wares who may wish to 
license the manufacture of their prod- 
ucts in Finland. 





IMPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Supplementary information, in 
the form of literature, catalogs, 
photographs,’ price lists, or sam- 
ples, is available in specific in- 
stances as indicated by symbol 
(*), om a loan basis, from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
Camphor Oil: 
Formosa—Trans-Ocean Trading Co. 
(importer, exporter, wholesaler, com- 
mission merchant, agent), 78 Po Ai 
Road, P. O. Box No. 366, Taipei, Tai- 
wan, offers for export on an out- 
right sale basis 20 tons of blue cam- 
phor oil (a byproduct of natural cam- 
phor), specific gravity d254 1.20—1.035. 
Price information available.* 


Foodstuffs: 

British East Africa—Premchand 
Raichand, Ltd. (exporter, wholesaler), 
P. O. Box 426, Mombasa, Kenya, of- 
fers to export direct or through agents 
any required quantities of East Afri- 
can coffee of the following qualities 
or grades: F. A. Q. Plantation, F. A. Q. 
Robusta, also other clean and washed 
grades, and Triage. Quality inspec- 
tion at Mombasa, by certificates issued 
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by M/S General Superintendence Co. 
(E. A.), Ltd., at exporter’s expense. 
Forest Products: : 
Ecuador—Jean Epstein (manufac- 
turer and export merchant, owner of 
sawmill “Las Mercedes”), Malecon No. 
2312, P. O. Box 907, Guayaquil, offers 
to export direct any required quan- 
tities of balsawood sheets 1/64” and 
thicker, grade AA, according to specifi- 
cations of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force; also balsawood in general. 





EXPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Aluminum: 

Sweden — AB Ingeniorsfirman Axel 
Philip (importing distributor and sales 
agent), 16 Sturegatan, Stockholm, 
wishes to purchase-direct aluminum 
ingots and semifinished aluminum in 
quantities of 1,000 to 6,000 metric tons. 


Building Materials: 

Canada—Thetford Venetian Blinds 
(manufacturer), 255 Johnson St. W., 
Thetford Mines, P.Q., wishes to pur- 
chase direct finished parts used in 
manufacturing aluminum doors and 
windows. 


Chemicals: 
Sweden — Bjurner & Jacobson AB 
(distributor and agent for coal-tar 


products), 19 Kammakargatan, Stock- ~- 


holm C, wishes to purchase direct or 
obtain agency for coal-tar products 
and derivatives. 


Foodstuffs: 

Germany — Koch & Mann GmbH., 
Lebensmittel-Import-und Grosshan- 
del (importer, exporter, wholesaler), 
wishes to purchase direct pure refined 
lard. 


Waste Wool: 

France—Comptoir Textile du Sud- 
Ouest (wholesaler and sales agent), 
21 rue Jean-Jaures, Lavelanet, Ariege, 
wishes to purchase direct or, pref- 
erably, obtain agency for waste wool, 


including waste wool from hosiery . 


plants, waste-worsted yarns, and sim- 
ilar waste products. Correspondence 
in French preferred. 





AGENCY 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Automotive Parts and Accessories: 

Union of South Africa—D. W. Povey 
Sales Organization (manufacturer’s 
representative), 49-50 Shakespeare 
House, Commissioner St., Johannes- 
burg, wishes to obtain agency for au- 
tomobile spare parts and accessories. 


Cellulose: 
India —Hiralal L. Shah (commission 
merchant), 70 Podar Chambers, 109 
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Parsi Bazar S8t., Fort, Bombay 1, 
wishes to act as exclusive sales agent 
for established and experienced ex- 
porters of cellulose for use as raw ma- 
terial for rayon yarn manufacture. 


Chemicals: 

Brazil—E. Galano & Cia. (importers, 
agents, wholesalers), Rua de Alfan- 
dega 103, Rio de Janeiro, wishes to ob- 
tain agencies for chemicals, pesticides, 
and fertilizers. Company is long-es- 
tablished with ample financial re- 
sources, and intends to import the 
above lines on own account or operate 
as indent agent. New lines are sought 
for expanding operation. Manufactur- 
ing or compounding in Brazil under 
license is envisaged in specific in- 
stances. Company’s representative is 
currently in the United States and can 
be approached by writing to the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce, U. S. Depart- 
_ of Commerce, Washington 25, 

» C. 

India —Hiralal L. Shah (commission 
merchant), 70 Podar Chambers, 109 
Parsi Bazar St., Fort, Bombay 1, wishes 
to act as exclusive sales agent for es- 
tablished and experienced exporters 
of textile chemicals and dyestuffs, and 
industrial heavy and fine chemicals. 

Singapore—Yue Ming Company (im- 
porter, exporter, indenters and com- 
mission agents), 602 Kong Hoa Build- 
ing, George St., Singapore 1, wishes to 
act as manufacturer’s representative 
on an agency basis for agricultural 
chemicals and insecticides, particu- 
larly insecticides made of DDT, BHC, 
and/or other new materials, both 
emulsion and powder. Alternatively, 
firm would purchase direct. 

Sweden — AB Ingeniorsfirman Axel 
Philip (importing distributor and 
sales agent), 16 Sturegatan, Stock- 
holm, wishes to obtain agencies for 
chemicals, including paraffin, micro 
waxes, glycerin, glycerin synthetic, ti- 
tantium dioxide, phenol, cresol, ethy- 
lene glycol, naphthenic acid, soda ash, 
sodium bicromate, sodium hydrosul- 
fite phtalic anhydride, sulfur, pyridine 
bases, and solvents, such as acetone, 
butyl alcohol, methyl alcohol, butyl 
acetate, toluol, xylol, methyl ethyl 
ketone, and methyl isobutyl] ketone. 


Cotton (Raw): 

India —Hiralal L. Shah (commission 
merchant), 70 Podar Chambers, 109 
Parsi Bazar St., Fort, Bombay 1, 
wishes to act as exclusive sales agent 
for established and experienced ex- 
porters of American raw cotton. 


Electronic Equipment: 

Sweden — AB Ingeniorsfirman Axel 
Philip (importing distributor and sales 
agent), 16 Sturegatan, Stockholm, 
wishes to obtain agencies for tran- 
sistors and radar equipment. 


Foodstuffs: 
India —Hiralal L. Shah (commission 


merchant,) 70 Podar Chambers (109 
Parsi Bazar St., Fort, Bombay 1, wishes 





Australia Plans 2 New 
Television Stations 


The Australian Government is 
inviting bids until February 17, 
1955, for the supply, delivery, and 
installation of complete equip- 
ment for two television stations 
to be located in Sydney and Mel- 
bourne. 

Bids must be submitted to the 
Director, Posts and Telegraphs, 
Melbourne C.1, Australia. 

Specifications are available for 
review on loan from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
US. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C., or can be 
obtained from the Australian 
Consulate General, 636 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 











to act as exclusive sales agent for es- 
tablished and experienced exporters 
of raw and refined sugar (Cuban or 
Mexican). 


General Merchandise: 

Singapore—Yue Ming Co. (importer, 
exporter, indenter, and commission 
agent), 602 Kong Hoa Bldg., George 
St., Singapore 1, wishes to act as man- 
ufacturer’s representative on an 
agency basis for general merchandise, 
such as plastic goods, ladies’ orna- 
ments, stationery, household furnish- 
ings, and preservatives. Alternatively, 
firm would purchase direct. 


Insulators: 

Sweden — AB Ingeniorsfirman Axel 
Philip (importing distributor and sales 
agent), 16 Sturegatan, Stockholm, 
wishes to obtain agency for porcelain 
insulators, especially pin-type insu- 
lators. 


Iron and Steel: 

Brazil—E. Galano & Cia. (importers, 
agents, wholesalers), Rua de Alfan- 
dega 103, Rio de Janeiro, wishes to 
obtain agencies for iron- and steel- 
mill products. Company is long estab- 
lished with ample financial resources, 
and intends to import the above lines 
on own account or operate as indent 
agent. New lines are sought for ex- 
panding operations. Manufacturing 
or compounding in Brazil under li- 
cense is envisaged in specific in- 
stances. Company’s representative is 
currently in the United States and 
can be approached by writing to the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U. 8S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 


Machinery: 

Brazil—E. Galano & Cia. (importers, 
agents, wholesalers), Rua de Alfan- 
dega 103, Rio de Janeiro, wishes to 
obtain agencies for industrial machin- 


—e 


ery and equipment. Company is } 

established with ample financial re. 
sources, and intends to import the 
above lines on own account or operate 
as indent agent. New lines are sought 
for expanding operation. Manufactur- 
ing or compounding in Brazil under 
license is envisaged in specific in- 
stance. Company’s representative jis 
currently in the United States ang 
can be aproached by writing to the 


Commercial Intelligence Division, By. — 


reau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

Sweden — AB Ingeniorsfirman Axe] 
Philip (importing distributor and sales 
agent), 16 Sturegatan, Stockholm, 
wishes to obtain agencies for diese}- 
and steam-engine equipment. 


Metals and Metal Products: 

Brazil—E. Galano & Cia. (importers, 
agents, wholesalers), Rua de Alfan- 
dega 103, Rio de Janeiro, wishes to 
obtain agencies for nonferrous metals 
and manufactures. Company is long 
established with ample financial re- 
sources, and intends to import the 
above lines on own account or operate 
as indent agent. New lines are sought 
for expanding operation. Manufactur- 
ing or compounding in Brazil under 
license is envisaged in specific in- 
stances. Company’s representative is 
currently in the United States and 
can be approached by writing to the 
Commercial Inteligence Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U. 8S. De- 


partment of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 


Meters: 

Denmark—Kemp & Lauritzen (man- 
ufacturer’s agent), Vester Voldgade 
7-9, Copenhagen V, wishes to obtain 
agency for beta ray thickness meters. 


Mining and Engineering Materials: 

Union of South Africa—R. M. F. 
Legge (Pty.), Ltd. (manufacturers 
representative), 504 Salstaff Bldg, 
Corner Smit and Joubert Sts., Johan- 
nesburg, wishes to obtain agency for 
mining and engineering materials and 
products. 


Oilseeds and Oils: 

France—Bureau R. J. Cobb & Cie. 
(Formerly: R. J. Cobb) (broker, sales 
agent, manufacturer’s agent, commis 
sion merchant), 22 rue Croix-de-Se 
guey, Bordeaux, Gironde, wishes # 
obtain agencies for good quality oleag- 
inous seeds and beans (linseeds, s0y- 
beans, peanuts, etc.), and crude ol 
produced from such seeds. Quantities 
will be stated upon receipt of prite 
quotations. Firm desires to be offered 
a general agency by one or several 
American exporters of these commod- 
ities for which, it claims a good pe 
tential market exists in France. 


Petroleum Products: 

India —Hiralal L. Shah (commission 
merchant), 70 Podar Chambers, 10 
Parsi Bazar St., Fort, Bombay } 
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— 


wishes to act as exclusive sales agent 
for established and experienced ex- 
porters of petroleum products. 


Plastics: 

Sweden — AB Ingeniorsfirman Axel 
Philip (importing distributor and sales 
agent), 16 Sturegatan, Stockholm, 
wishes to obtain agencies for plastics, 
gich as polyethylene, styrene mono- 
mer, dioctyl phthalate, dibutyl phtha- 
late, tricresyl phosphate, and paint 
and varnish resins. 


Radios and Television Sets: 

Iraq—Kamil Abdul Rahman (im- 
porter), Kahn Pasha El Saghir, Bagh- 
dad, wishes to obtain manufacturer’s 
agency for radios, table and portable 
models, electric and battery, in all 
sizes. 

Sweden — AB Ingeniorsfirman Axel 
Philip (importing distributor and sales 
agent), 16 Sturegatan, Stockholm, 
wishes to obtain agency for television 
sets and components. 


Ship Propellors: 

Sweden — AB Ingeniorsfirman Axel 
Philip (importing distributor and sales 
agent), 16 Sturegatan, Stockholm, 
wishes to obtain agency for bronze- 
alloy ship propellors. 


Steel Products: 

Sweden — AB Ingeniorsfirman Axel 
Philip (importing distributor and sales 
agent), 16 Sturegatan, Stockholm, 
wishes to obtain agency for finished 
steel (plate, sheet, strip, structurals, 
and tubular products). 


Textiles: 

Sweden — Folke Osterholm (manu- 
facturer’s sales agent, importer), 21 
Lila Nygatan, Stockholm, wishes to 
obtain agencies for spun-rayon gabar- 
dine, 60” wide, and nylon fabrics— 
including shirting, 32” wide, spun ny- 
lon poplin, 32” wide, mixed spun nylon 
60” wide, spun nylon gabardine, 60” 
wide, and twill 60” wide. 

Union of South Africa—E. J. Hunt 
(Pty.), Ltd. (manufacturer’s agent), 
ABCO Bidg., 105 Main St. (P. O. Box 
876), Port Elizabeth, wishes to obtain 
agencies for the following textiles: 
Dress fabrics, inexpensive cotton and 
fayon prints, twills, denims, jeans, 
satin, crepes, sheetings, flannelettes, 
poplin, nylon shirtings, corduroy, pock- 
eting and trimmings, and mixed suit- 
ings—woolen and worsted, plain and 
fancy. 

Wood Pulp: 

India —Hiralal L. Shah (commission 
Merchant), 70 Podar Chambers, 109 
Parsi Bazar St., Fort, Bombay 1, 
Wishes to act as exclusive sales agent 
for established and experienced ex- 


porters of woodpulp and raw material 
for paper mills. 


Yarns: 

Union of South Africa—E. J. Hunt 
(Pty.), (manufacturer’s agent), ABCO 
Bldg, 105 Main St., P. O. Box 376, 
Port Elizabeth, wishes to obtain agen- 
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cies for cotton yarns for use in the 
manufacture of towels, ticking, and 





underwear, on latchkey machines. 
Specifications as follows: Counts — 
1/40’s, 2/32’s, 2/24’s, 1/12’s, 1/16’s, 
1/30’s, 1/18’s, 1/36’s, 1/20’s, 1/32’s. 
FOREIGN 
VISITORS 











Norway—Knut Petter Moltu, repre- 
senting Oslo Baand & Lidsefabrik A/S 
(manufacturer of ribbons, braid, shoe- 
laces, and garters), 8 Goteborggaten, 
Oslo, is interested in elastic founda- 
tion garments, and in obtaining infor- 
mation concerning modern knitting 
techniques and textile machinery. 
Scheduled to arrive November 23, via 
New York, for a visit of 2 months. U. S. 
address: c/o Mr. Andresen, 7 Lawrence 
Drive, White Plains, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York; Lacona, N. Y.; Boston; 
Providence; and Wilmington, Del. 





NEW TRADE LISTS 
AVAILABLE 











The Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision has published the following 
new trade lists of which mimeo- 
graphed copies may be obtained by 
firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Division and from 
Department of Commerce Field 
Offices. The price is $1 a list for 
each country. * 

Most of these lists are pref- 
aced by a brief review of basic 
trade and industry data collected 
in the course of compiling each 
list. Brief extracts from these data 
follow each title for which such 
data are available. 

Automotive Vehicle and Equipment 
Importers and Dealers—Union of 
South Africa—Many American and 
foreign cars and trucks are assembled 
in the Union from imported chassis 
and parts, but no automobiles or 
trucks are manufactured. Production 
since 1948 has been governed by the 
size of import permit allocations. Im- 
port of assembled automobiles is re- 
stricted. Batteries, pistons, springs, 
other small components, and tires and 
tubes are manufactured. The tendency 
has been toward greater usage of 
locally produced parts. 

American-made automobiles are 
generally preferred in the Union, but 
the advent of import control in 1948 
had its effect on the automobile in- 
dustry. Import control has had little 
effect on the import of parts and ac- 
cessories, however, and the United 
States continues to be the largest 
single source for the Union of South 
Africa. 

Synthetic Organic Chemical Manu- 
facturers — The Netherlands. — Crude 
coal tar is produced in the Nether- 
lands by approximately 128 municipal 
gas plants and by 3 coke oven plants. 


Only a few factories in the country 
produce aniline dyes. Principal import 
items in 1953 consisted of creosote oil, 
phenyl acid, cresol, and crude naph- 
thalene. Benzol and creosote oil were 
the principal derivatives exported. 

Coal, Coke, and Fuel Importers and 
Deale .—Indigenous fuel is 
in insufficient supply in Pakistan. Cur- 
rent annual production of coal is 
about 600,000 tons, but its quality is 
poor.’ Crude oil is produced only in 
West Pakistan. The country in 1953 
imported over a million tons of coal . 
and coke. Pakistan exports no coal, 
coke, or any kind of fuel. 

As domestic production meets only 
a small percentage of fuel require- 
ments, Pakistan is dependent on for- 
eign sources for the balance of its 


* needs. 


Furniture Manufacturers — Sweden. 
—There were 835 wooden - furniture 
manufacturers operating in Sweden 
at the end of 1951. In addition, a 
number of firms were making, as @ 
subsidiary line, steel furniture—in- 
cluding tubular steel furniture, spring 
bottom beds, and operating tables. 
There are only two manufacturers of 
rattan furniture. About 5 percent of 
the furniture sold in Sweden is im- 
ported. Swedish exports of furniture 
never have been large. No licenses 
are required for imports of furniture 
or furniture machinery from the dol- 
lar area or countries participating in 
the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation (OEEC). 

Hardware Importers and Dealers— 
Australia.—While an increasing pro- 
portion of Australian hardware re- 





New Zealand in Need of - 
Cranes and Creosote 


The New Zealand Forest Serv- 
ice is inviting bids for supply 
of the following: 


300,000 gallons of creosote to 
be used in the Waipa Mill. Bids 
will be accepted until January 
18, 1955. 

eTwo 5-ton overhead traveling 
cranes required for Murupara. 
Bids will be accepted until Janu- 
ary 11, 1955. 

Specifications are available for 
review on loan from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, US. 
Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., or the New Zea- 
land Government Trade Com- 
missioner, 1346 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. Re- 
quests should specify the item 
of interest. 

Bids should be submitted di- 
rect to the Stores Officer, New 
Zealand Forest Service, P.O. Box 
1028, Wellington, New Zealand. 
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quirements is supplied by local man- 
ufacturers, hand tools are imported 
and also are of local manufacture, 
while precision tools are almost en- 
tirely imported. Wire and products 
thereof, cutlery, cooking utensils, 
heating and cooking appliances, lamp- 
ware, hand tools, edge tools, garden 
tools, bolts and nuts, rivets, locks, 
hinges, etc., are exported from Aus- 
tralia. 

Machinery Importers and Distrib- 
utors—Spain. — Spain’s requirements 
for many types of machinery—which 
can be filled only inadequately by 
domestic manufacture—are substan- 
tial, as a result of expanding indus- 
trial, agricultural, and mining activ- 
ities, public works and other construc- 
tion programs, and a specific need for 
modern machinery to replace much 
outmoded equipment. 


A good demand exists for American 
machinery; however, import from the 
United States is difficult as a result of 
Spain’s shortage of dollar exchange. 
An expanded trade in machinery with 
the United States depends, therefore, 
upon a general improvement in Spain’s 
dollar exchange situation and the 
necessary allocation by Spain of dol- 
lars for such purposes. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation 
Importers and Dealers—Lebanon.—No 
important manufacturers of medic- 
inal, pharmaceutical, or toilet prep- 
arations exist in Lebanon. A few 
local firms and individuals make cer- 
tain medicinal preparations of minor 
importance. Small quantities of face 
powders, creams, and hair tonics also 
are produced locally. Eau de cologne 
is the only article produced on a fairly 
large scale. These products are made 
for local consumption; practically 
none are exported. 

Approximately 95 percent of the 
country’s requirements of medicinal 
and pharmaceutical preparations are 
imported, chiefly from the United 
States, Great Britain, Switzerland, 
France, Germany, Italy, and Belgium. 


Except for the lower grades of eau de 
cologne, no import restrictions on 
medicinals and pharmaceutical and 
toilet preparations are imposed by 
Lebanese authorities. 

Musical Instrument Importers and 
Dealers—Mexico.—Except for various 
types of stringed and rhythm instru- 
ments, the majority of musical instru- 
ments sold in this country are im- 
ported. 


Imports of musical instruments, not 
including phonographs, records, etc., 
were valued at 7,837,000 pesos, in 1953. 
Imports from the United States in this 
period accounted for about 19 percent 
of the total. Of the 1953 imports of 
pianos, 642 (64% of total) were pur- 
chased from the United States. 

Oil (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) 
Producers, Refiners, and Exporters— 
Argentina.—The Argentine oil indus- 
try normally produces most types of 
vegetable, animal, and fish oils, 
usually covering the needs of the 
local market for these products, al- 
though some medicinal oils and occa- 
sional supplies of edible oils are im- 
ported to make up for eventual decli- 
nations of local production. All raw 
materials utilized in the industry are 
available in the country. When do- 
mestic production is normal, edible 
oils are not imported, except for minor 
quantities of olive oil used primarily 
for blending purposes. 

Imports amounted to only 425 
metric tons of coconut, palm, castor, 
and fish oil in 1953, while in the first 
4 months of 1954, 582 metric tons were 
imported. Imports of edible oil— 
mainly cottonseed oil—are expected to 
increase substantially in the _ re- 
mainder of this year and beginning of 
1955, as a result of a small oilseed crop. 
There is almost no exportable surplus 
of edible oils. 


Photographic Supply Dealers and 
Photographers—Pakistan.—Interest in 
the photographic business and in 
amateur photography is increasing in 
Pakistan. In Karachi, despite diffi- 


ea 


culties in obtaining photographic 
equipment and _ supplies, portfait 
photographic studios expand s 

Very few studios are fully equip 
the majority being small concerns, 


American photographic equipment 
and supplies are preferred mark 
but severe import restrictions on goods 
from dollar areas cause potential con- 
sumers to turn to goods manufactured 
in nondollar areas. No photographie 
goods and supplies are exported of 
manufactured; all must be imported, 
Pakistan Government regulations pro- 
hibit export of imported commodities, 

Printers, Lithographers, Engravers, 
and Publishers—Malaya.—The print- 
ing trades in Malaya consist princi- 
Pally of job printing. Publication of 
books, pamphlets, and magazines in: 
the English language is limited to 
textbooks and Government publica- 
tions. Most books still are imported. 
Engraving is done on a job basis and 
the little lithographing done in Ma- 
laya is confined mostly to Chinese 
printers. Printing supplies and equip- 
ment are marketed through exclusive 
agents and wholesale import lousegs 
in Singapore, Kuala Lumpur, and 
Penang, which import the major share 
of such items from the United King- 
dom. 


Radio and Radio Equipment and 
Components Importers and Dealers— 
Malaya.—Radio and radio equipment 
and components must be imported, as 
such items are not manufactured do- 
mestically. Table model radios of @ 
high quality, tropicalized and equipped 
for shortwave reception, are most 
popular. The urban market utilizes 
a 230-volt 50-cycle alternating cur- 
rent, while the rural areas provide 
a market for dry-battery sets. 

Malaya has no FM broadcasting 
stations, hence all sets imported are 
for AM operation. Marketing is done 
through large import houses which 
distribute the various brands to deal- 
ers throughout Malaya and Borneo 
territories. 





Brazil Sets... 
(Continued from Page 8) 

eBibliography: Names of authors— 
full names if possible; title of work 
_ Or published article—magazine, vol- 
ume, number, and date. 

@Attachments: For foreign prod- 
uct—official proof, supplied by the ap- 
propriate department, of use in coun- 
try of origin, together with complete 
formula and therapeutic indication; 
documentary evidence of agency or 
exclusive importer. If the owner is not 
the manufacturer of the product the 
contract for manufacture by third 
parties must be presented. 

eOther: Translations of all docu- 
ments presented in foreign languages. 
All technical documentation, including 
that presented in compliance with de- 
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mands for further clarification, must 
be signed by the technician respon- 
sible for the product and his signa- 
ture must be authenticated by a notary 
public. A declaration must be made 
as to whether the laboratory owns or 
has owned a formula similar or iden- 
tical to the one proposed. Samples pre- 
sented must be numbered. In petitions 
fur the licensing of new pharmaceuti- 
cal forms of an identical product, al- 
teration of formula, and revalidation 
of licenses, appropriate applicable 
items should be complied with. Sample 
copies of labels and descriptive cir- 
culars should also be attached. 

These new documentary require- 
ments, issued because of the rapid de- 
velopment of the pharmaceutical in- 
dustry in Brazil, were announced by 


—— 


Portaria No. 7 of September 4, pub 
lished in the Diario Oficial of Octo- 
ber 21, 1954. 


They replace those listed in Depart- 
ment of Commerce publication “Brazil 
—Regulations Governing the Opera 
tion of Pharmaceutical Laboratories 
and the Licensing, Importation, Ad- 
vertising, and Sale of Pharmaceutical 
Specialties, Biological Products, Dis- 
infectants, Antiseptics, and Similat 
Preparations,” World Trade in Come- 
modities series, vol. 5, No. 92, Novem- 
ber 1947, page 3. 


This publication is now out of print, 
but loan copies may be obtained from 
the American Republics Division, Bus 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. De 
partment of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 
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The Stake of the United States 
In International Trade 


Loring K. Macy 


Director, Bureau of Foreign Commerce 


When economists get together to discuss the U. S. economy and 
dart making predictions for its future strength, they study carefully 


the various component parts. 


They look, for example, at nonfarm residential construction, other 
yew construction, business expenditures for capital equipment, and 


receipts from agriculture. 
Too little attention usually is given 
ithe international trade components. 


In 1953, when our gross national 

uct was at the alltime high of 
65 billion, we exported goods and 
grvices valued at $21 billion, or as 
much as 5.8 percent of the total. At 





Loring K. Macy, Director, Bureau of 
foreign Commerce, U. S. Department 
Commerce, presented the accom- 
panying remarks as a member of the 
Panel on International Trade of the 
Propeller Club at the Bay Front Park 
iuditorium, Miami, on December 7. 


the same time our imports of goods 
md services were about 4.5 percent 
four gross national] product. 


ixports Overshadow Various 
Components of GNP 


The meaning of these figures can 
perhaps be best seen if we compare 
these percentages with various icom- 
ponents of the gross national product. 
létus take, for example, nonfarm resi- 
tential construction, which is general- 
considered an important factor in 
the proper functioning of our econ- 
my. This housing component of our 
eonomy was 3.2 percent of the total 
—smaller, it should be noted, than the 
mport of goods and services. Other 
tew construction also was overshad- 
wed by exports of goods and serv- 
kes, since it represented only 3.7 per- 
tent of our gross national product. 

The foreign trade contributions to 
wr total economy also compare fa- 
Wrably with such investment com- 
ponents of our gross national product 
&% business expenditures for capital 
tuipment, which represented 6.7 per- 
tent of the product and consumer pur- 
thases of durable goods, which were 
81 percent. 

These percentages are all small 
When taken alone because our econ- 
My is so rich and diverse that no 
tingle factor makes an overwhelming 
Wntribution to our economic well- 

g. A most dramatic example of 
this is that gross receipts from farm- 
ig in 1953 were equivalent to about 

percent of the gross national 
oduct, which is only about one and 
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one-half times our exports of goods 
and services. 

The key significance of exports and 
‘mports is reinforced by a considera- 
tion of their relationships to some of 
our most important and progressive 
industries. 


Foreign Markets Vital 
To Many Industries 


During the three years of 1949 to 
1951 one-half of our exports came from 
industries which sold more than 10 
percent of their output abroad. One- 
third of our exports were accounted 
for by products which rely upon for- 
eign markets for more than 25 percent 
of their sales. Machine tools, tractors, 
construction and mining equipment, 
oilfield machinery, and textile machin- 
ery made 20 percent of their sales in 
export markets. 

This ratio has been maintained in 
more recent years by all the industries 
just mentioned, with the exception 
of the machine-tool industry, in which 
production has increased more than 
four-fifths since 1951. 

Everyone recognizes that export 
markets are of central importance for 
some of our major agricultural prod- 
ucts, such as cotton, wheat, rice, and 
tobacco. In the crop year 1952-1953, we 
exported 24.5 percent of our wheat and 
20 percent of our cotton production 
despite the fact that this was a year 
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of comparatively low exports. In the 
preceding 5 years, we exported, on the 
average, about one-third of these 
crops. In 1953, we also exported 56 
percent of our rice, 22 percent of our 
tobacco, 61 percent of our inedible 
tallow, and 17.5 percent of our lard. 


‘ The critical importance to our econ- 


omy of the imports of many raw ma- 
terials and foodstuffs which we do not 
produce at all or where our production 
does not come even close to meeting 
our needs has been well known. for 
many years. 

The level of our imports governs 
the level of our exports since—as 
everyone now knows—they provide the 
dollar exchange for the purchase of 
exports. As our grant aid to the rest of 
the world is reduced and ultimately 
eliminated, we must increase our im- 
ports unless we are willing to see our 
exports decrease. 


Both Exports and Imports 
Need To Be at High Level 


I shall not go into the question of 
the importance of U. 8S. international 
trade to other countries since I do not 
want to encroach on the domain of 
other members of the panel. I should, 
however, say that it is important both 
to us and to our friends abroad that 
we maintain both our exports and our 
imports at high levels. This means that 
we must keep our economy functioning 
in high gear and must pursue proper 
trade policies. The policies considered 
appropriate by the Administration 
were announced by the President in 
his March 30 message and will, I un- 
derstand, be discussed to some extent 
by Mr. Taft later in this session. 

For the long pull, I am inclined to 
be bullish about the future of Ameri- 
can foreign trade. As our economy ex- 
pands and our population grows and 
enjoys an ever-improving standard of 
living, our need for imports of raw 
materials, foods, and many finished 
products will increase. As our imports 
grow, foreign countries will earn more 
dollar exchange to make purchases of 
goods and services from us. 

On the assumption that we,can 
avoid war, can maintain an expand- 
ing economy functioning at or near 
capacity, and pursue wise foreign eco- 
nomic policies, we should enjoy prof- 
itable and equitable two-way trade 
with the rest of the world. 

And this will mean, as you shipping 
men know, that there will be cargoes 
for ships to carry. 


_ 











Text of Proposed Revisions in 1946 Trade 
Agreement Between U. S., Philippines 


The Delegations of the Governments of the United States of Amer- 
ica and of the Republic of the Philippines have concluded negotiations 
in Washington this day relative to amendment of the 1946 Trade Agree- 
ment (hereinafter referred to as the agreement) between the United 
States of America and the Republic of the Philippines signed at Manila, 


July 4, 1946. 


As a result of the discussions which 
have taken place, the two Delegations 
have agreed to recommend to their 
respective Governments for consider- 
ation the following proposed revisions 
in the agreement: 


Revision of Preamble 


As amended, the preamble would 
read as follows: 

The President of the United States of 
America and the President of the Philippines, 
mindful of the close economic ties between 
the people of the United States and the 
people of the Philippines during many years 
of intimate political relations, and desiring 
to enter into an agreement in keeping with 
their long friendship, which will be mutually 
beneficial to the two peoples and will 
strengthen the economy of the Philippines 
so as to enable that Republic to contribute 
more effectively to the peace and prosperity 
of the free world, have agreed to the follow- 
ing articles: 


Revision of Article ! 


1. In paragraph 1 change date of 
“July 3, 1954,” to read “December 31, 
1955,” in accordance with Public Law 
474 of the 83d Congress of the United 
States of America, and Philippine Re- 
public Act No. 1137 of June 16, 1954. 

2. Amend paragraph 2 so as to pro- 
vide acceleration of the application of 
the Philippine duties on imports from 
the United States and deceleration of 
the application of United States duties 
on imports from the Philippines, dur- 
ing the period January 1, 1956, to July 
3, 1974, according to the schedule spe- 
cified, with complete elimination of 
such preferences to be accomplished 
by July 4, 1974. 

3. The Philippine Government, in 
addition to the duties provided for 
herein, will be authorized to impose a 
tax on imports to replace the ex- 
change tax currently in effect. Such 
tax on imports would be temporary 
and on a declining basis; it would 
begin at a level no higher than the 
current exchange tax. 


As amended, article I would read as 
follows: 


Article | 


1. During the period from the date 
of the entry into force of this agree- 
ment to December 31, 1955, both dates 
inclusive, United States articles, as de- 
fined in subparagraph (e) of para- 
graph 1 of the protocol to this agree- 
ment entered, or withdrawn from 
warehouse, in the Philippines for con- 
sumption, and Philippine articles as 
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defined in subparagraph (f) of para- 
graph 1 of the protocol entered, or 
withdrawn from warehouse, in the 
United States for consumption, shall 
be admitted into the Philippines and 
the United States, respectively, free of 
ordinary customs duty. 


2. The ordinary customs duty to be 
collected on United States articles as 
defined in subparagraph (e) of para- 
graph 1 of the protocol, which during 
the following portions of the period, 
from January 1, 1956, to July 3, 1974, 
both dates inclusive, are entered, or 
withdrawn from warehouse, in the 
Philippines for consumption, shall be 
determined by applying the following 








U. S.-Philippine Delegations Conclude 


Negotiations on Trade 


The United States Delegation and 
the Philippine Economic Mission, 
after less than 3 months of continuous 
negotiations, have reached agreement 
on a revision of the 1946 Trade Agree- 
ment to be recommended to the Con- 
gresses of their two countries, the 
Delegations have announced. 


Notwithstanding honest differences 
of opinion between the Delegations on 
several of the issues involved, and 
despite their vigorous presentation by 
each side, agreement was reached in 
a relatively short period because of 
the spirit of friendship and good will 
which persisted throughout the nego- 
tiations. 


The agreement reached under- 
scores the desire of both nations to 
put their trade relationship on a more 
normal and stable basis, the Delega- 
tions stated. This agreement: 


eYields to the Philippines control 
over its own currency by eliminating 
article V thereof. 


eEliminates most absolute quotas 
on Philippine articles entering the 
United States. 


eEliminates quota allocation limita- 
tions on Philippine articles subject to 
quotas in the United States. 


eMakes the enjoyment of parity 
rights by citizens of either country in 
the territory of the other reciprocal. 

eMakes imposition of quantitative 
restrictions on the products of both 
countries reciprocal. 





the 
jn suby 
of the | 
(a) Du 
percentages of the Philippine duty a wecent 
defined in subparagraph (h) of parg. J (>) Dv 
graph 1 of the protocol: a cent 
(a) During the period from January 1, (e) Du 
to December 31, 1958, both dates inclusive ot 
P(b) During the period from January § Mia) Di 
to December 31, 1961, both dates inclusive ances 
per centum; per cen 
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to December 31, 1973, both dates inclusive gt Bee 
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(e) During the period from January 1, 19% 7 j July 
to July 3, 1974, both dates inclusive, 100 pe 
centum. C. 
3. The ordinary customs duty to be | gticlc 
collected on Philippine articles a | iner 
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the right to engage in business ae- 7 or co 
tivities in the territory of the other | the ¢ 
on a reciprocal basis. to su 
eProvides security exceptions in the | P@?é 
mutual interest of both countries. — 
eIncreases tariff preferences for on 
Philippine articles entering the | jaye; 
United States. 6. 
eDecreases tariff preferences for | ynit, 
United States articles entering the |] with 
Philippines. artic 
eEliminates the prohibition against | pine: 
the imposition of Philippine export | with 
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Philippine exchange tax and the dual | ¢les 
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the United States Congress for po oo 
sible increases in the sugar q 
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Philippine articles which are subject - 
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It is hoped that with these changes} jmp 
the Philippines will sooner succeed iD dut 
attaining a better balanced economlt} por 
status as a free nation, the Deleg@ | an 
tions said. It is also hoped that thes] jm; 
changes will further strengthen the] wh; 
friendly and mutually beneficial P® 7 for, 
litical and economic relations between” col 
the two peoples. dut 
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gmption, shall be determined by 
gpplying the following percentages 
gf the United States duty as defined 
jp subparagraph (g) of paragraph 1 
of the protocol: 

(a) During the period from January 1, 1956, 
December 31, 1958, both dates inclusive, 5 
centum; 

(b) During the period from January 1, 1959, 

to December 31, 1961, both dates inclusive, 10 
ntum,; 

fe) During the period from January 1, 1962, 
to December 31, 1964, both dates inclusive, 20 

centum; 

(da) During the period from Jatuary 1, 1965, 
to December 31, 1967, both dates inclusive, 40 

centum; 

(e) During the period from January 1, 1968, 
to December 31, 1970, both dates inclusiye, 60 

centum; 

(f) Durin 
to Decembe 

centum; 

(g) During the period from January 1, 1974, 
to July 3, 1974, both dates inclusive, 100 per 
entum. 

4. Customs duties on United States 
articles, and on Philippine articles, 
other than ordinary customs duties, 
shall be determined without regard to 
the provisions of paragraphs 1, 2, and 
$of this article, but shall be subject 
to the provisions of paragraph 5 of 
this article. 


5. With respect to United States arti- 
des imported into the Philippines, and 
with respect to Philippine articles im- 
ported into the United States, no duty 
on or in connection with importation 
shall be collected or paid in an amount 
in excess of the duty imposed with 
respect to like articles which are the 
product of any other foreign country, 
or collected or paid in any amount if 
the duty is not imposed with respect 
to such like articles. As used in this 
paragraph, the term “duty” includes 
taxes, fees, charges, or exactions, im- 
posed on or in connection with impor- 
tation, but does not include internal 
taxes or ordinary customs duties. 


6. With respect to products of the 
United States which do not come 
within the definition of United States 
articles, imported into the Philip- 
pines, no duty on or in connection 
with importation shall be collected 
or paid in an amount in excess of the 
duty imposed with respect to like arti- 
cles which are the product of any 
other foreign country, or collected or 
paid in any amount if the duty is not 
imposed with respect to such like arti- 
cles which are the product of any 
other foreign country. As used in 
this paragraph the term “duty” in- 
cludes taxes, fees, charges, or exac- 
tions, imposed on or in connection 
with importation, but does not include 
internal taxes. 

7. With respect to products of the 
Philippines, which do not come within 
the definition of Philippine articles, 
imported into the United States, no 
duty on or in connection with im- 
portation shall be collected or paid in 
an amount in excess of the duty 
imposed with respect to like articles 
Which are the product of any other 
foreign country (except Cuba), or 
collected or paid in any amount if the 
duty is not imposed with respect to 


December 20, 1954 


the period from January 1, 1971, 
31, 1973, both dates inclusive, 80 


such like articles which are the prod- 
uct of any other foreign country 
(except Cuba). As used in this para- 
graph the term “duty” includes taxes, 
fees, charges, or exactions, imposed on 
or in connection with importation, but 
does not include internal taxes. 


8. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of paragraph 2, the Philippines shall 
impose a temporary special import 
tax, in lieu of the present tax on the 
sale of foreign exchange, on any arti- 
cle or product imported or brought 
into the Philippines, irrespective of 
source; provided that such special 
levy is applied in a nondiscriminatory 
manner pursuant to paragraphs 5 and 
6 of this article, that the initial tax is 
at a rate no higher than the present 
rate of the foreign exchange tax, and 
that the tax shall be progressively 
reduced at a rate no less rapid than 
that specified in the following 
schedule. 


If, as a result of applying this 
schedule, the total revenue from 
Philippine customs duties and from 
the special import tax on goods com- 
ing from the United States is less in 
any calendar year than the proceeds 
from the exchange tax on such goods 
during the calendar year 1955, no re- 
duction need be made in the special 
import tax for the next succeeding 
calendar year, and, if necessary to 
restore revenues collected on the im- 
portation of United States goods to 
the level of the exchange tax on such 
goods in calendar year 1955, the 
Philippines may increase the rate for 
such succeeding calendar year to any 
previous level provided for in this 
schedule which is considered to be 
necessary to restore such revenues to 
the amount collected from the ex- 
change tax on United States goods 
in calendar year 1955. Rates for the 
special import levy in subsequent years 
shall be fixed in accordance with the 
schedules specified in this article, ex- 
cept as the Philippine Government 
may determine that higher rates are 
necessary to maintain the above- 
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mentioned level of revenues from the 
importation of United States goods. 
In this event, such rate shall be de- 
termined by the Philippine Govern- 
ment, after consultation with the 
United States Government, at a level 
of the Schedule calculated to cover 
any anticipated deficiency arising 
from the operation of this provision.. 


Schedule for Reducing Special 
Import Tax 
(a) After December 31, 1956, 90 per centum; 
(b) After December 31, 1957, 80 per centum; 
(c) After December 31, 1958, 70 per centum; 
(d) After December 31, 1959, 60 per centum; 


(j) On and after January 1, 1966, nil. 


Revision of Article Il 


1. Amend paragraph 1 so as to delete 
rice and remove cigars, scrap tobacco, 
coconut oil, and buttons of pearl or 
shell from the application of the ab- 
solute quota provisions. Also provide 
that the present absolute quotas on 
Philippine raw and refined sugars shall 
be without prejudice to any increases 
which the United States Congress 
might allocate to the Philippines in 
the future. 


2. Amend paragraph 2 so as to pro- 
vide for a diminishing duty-free quota 
on cigars, scrap tobacco, coconut oil, 
and buttons of pearl or shell, such 
duty-free quota to be reduced at fixed 
percentages somewhat different from 
the 5-percent annual reductions pro- 
vided in the agreement. The articles 
subject to the tariff quota shall no 
longer be subject to absolute quotas. 

3. Delete paragraphs 3 and 4 con- 
cerning the allocation by the Philip- 
pines of quotas. 

As amended, article II would read 
as follows: 


Article il 


1. During the period from January 
1, 1946, to December 31, 1973, both 
dates inclusive, the total amount of the 
articles falling within one of the 
classes specified in items A and A-1 
of the schedule to this paragraph, 
which are Philippine articles as de- 
fined in subparagraph (f) of para- 
graph 1 of the protocol, and which, in 
any calendar year, may be entered, or 
withdrawn from warehouse, in the 
United States for consumption, shall 
not exceed the amounts specified in 
such schedule as to each class of ar- 
ticles. During the period from Janu- 
ary 1, 1946, to December 31, 1973, both 
dates inclusive, the total amount of 
the articles falling within the class 
specified in item B of the schedule to 
this paragraph which are the product 
of the Philippines, and which, in any 
calendar year, may be entered, or with- 
drawn from warehouse, in the United 
States for consumption, shall not ex- 
ceed the amount specified in such 
schedule as to such class of articles. 
During the period from January 1, . 
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1974, to July 3, 1974, both dates in- 
clusive, the total amounts referred to 
in the preceding sentences of this 
paragraph shall not exceed one-half of 
the amount specified in such schedule 
with respect to each class of articles, 
respectively. The establishment herein 
of the limitations on the amounts of 
Philippine raw and refined sugar that 
may be entered, or withdrawn from 
warehouse, in the United States for 
consumption, shall be without preju- 
dice to any increases which the Con- 
gress of the United States might allo- 
cate to the Philippines in the future. 
The following schedule to paragraph 1 
shall constitute an integral part 
thereof: 


Schedule of Absolute Quotas 


Classes of 
Item Articles Amounts 
A Sugars 952,000 short 
tons 
A-1 May be refined sugars, Not to ex- 
meaning “direct-con- ceed 56,000 
sumption sugar’ as de- short. tons 
fined in section 101 of 
the Sugar Act of 1937 
of the United States 
which is set forth in 
part as annex I to this 
agreement. 
B Cordage, including 6,000,000 Ibs. 
yarns, twines (including 
binding twine de- 


scribed ‘in paragraph 
1622 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930 of the United 


ment), 
rope, and cable, 
or untarred, wholly or 
in chief value of manila 
(abaca) or other hard 
fiber. 


2. Philippine articles as defined in 
subparagraph (f) of paragraph 1 of 
the protocol falling within one of the 
classes specified in the items included 
in the schedule to this paragraph, 
which, during the following portions 
of the period from January 1, 1946, 
to December 31, 1973, both dates 
inclusive, are entered, or withdrawn 
from warehouse, in the United States 
for consumption, shall be free of ordi- 
nary customs duty, in quantities de- 
termined by applying the following 
percentages to the amount specified 
in such schedule as to each such class 
of articles. 

(a) During each of the calendar years 1946 
to 1955, inclusive, 100 per centum; 


(b) During each of the calendar years 1956 
to 1958, inclusive, 95 per centum; 


(c) During each of the calendar years 1959 
to 1961, inclusive, 90 per centum; 


(ad) During each of the calendar years 1962 
to 1964, inclusive, 80 per centum; 


(e) During each of the calendar years 1965 
to 1967, inclusive, 60 per centum; 


(f) During each of the calendar years 1968 
to 1970, inclusive, 40 per centum; 


(g) During each of the calendar years 1971 
to 1973, inclusive, 20 per centum; 


(h) on and after January 1, 1974, nil. 

The following schedule to paragraph 
2 shall constitute an integral part 
thereof: 


Schedule of Tariff Quotas 


Classes of 
Articles 


A Cigars (exclusive of 
cigarettes, cheroots of 
all kinds, and paper ci- 
gars and cigarettes, in- 
cluding wrappers). 


B Scrap tobacco, 
stemmed and 
stemmed  fille> 


Item Amounts 


200,000,000 
cigars 


and 
un- 
tobacco 
described in Paragraph 
602 of the Tariff Act of 
1930 of the United 
States, as amended, 
which is set forth as 
Annex III to this Agree- 
ment. 


Cc Coconut oil 


6,500,000 Ibs. 


200,000 long 
‘ tons 

D Buttons of pearl or 

shell 

The quantities shown in the sched- 
ule to this paragraph represent base 
quantities for the purposes of com- 
puting the tariff-free quota and are 
not absolute quotas. Any such Philip- 
pine article so entered, or withdrawn 
from warehouse, in excess of the duty- 
free quota provided in this paragraph 
shall be subject to 100 per centum of 
the United States duty as defined in 
subparagraph (g) of paragraph 1 of 
the protocol. 


850,000 gross 


Revision of Article Ill 


Amend article III to provide that the 
authority to impose new quantitative 
restrictions be reciprocal and to pro- 
vide for application of quantitative 
restrictions for balance of payments 
reasons. 

As amended, article ITI would read 
as follows: 


Article Ill 


1. Except as otherwise provided in 
article II or in paragraph 2 of this 
article, neither country shall impose 
restrictions or prohibitions on the im- 
portation of any article of the other 
country, or on the exportation of any 
article to the territories of the other 
country, unless the importation of 
the like article of, or the exportation 
of the like article to, all third coun- 
tries is similarly restricted or pro- 
hibited. If either country imposes 
quantitative restrictions on the impor- 
tation or exportation of any article 
in which the other country has an 


important interest and if it makes. 


allotments to any third country, it 
Shall afford such other country a 
share proportionate to the amount 
of the article, by quantity or value, 
supplied by or to it during a previous 
representative period, due consider- 
ation being given to any special fac- 
tors affecting the trade in such article. 

2. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of paragraph 1 of this article, with 
respect to quotas on United States 
articles as defined in subparagraph 
(e) of paragraph 1 of the protocol 
or with respect to quotas on Phil- 
ippine articles as defined in sub- 
paragraph (f) of paragraph 1 of the 
protocol (other than the articles for 


a 


which quotas are provided in para- 
graphs 1 and 2 of article II) a quota 
may be established only if— 

(a) the President of the country desiri to 
impose the quota, after investigation, 
and proclaims that, as the result of preferen. 
tial treatment accorded pursuant to this 
agreement, any article of the other coun is 
being imported in such increased quantities 
and under such conditions as to cause or 
threaten serious injury to domestic 
of like or directly competitive articles; or 

(b) the President of the country desiring to 
impose the quota finds that such action is 
necessary to forestall the imminent threat of, 
or to stop, a-serious decline in its mon 
reserves, or, in the event its monetary re- 
serves are very low, to achieve a reasonable 
rates of increase in its reserves. 

Any quota imposed for any 12- 
month period under (a) above for the 
purpose of protecting domestic indus- 
try shall not be less than the amount 
determined by the President of the im- 
porting country as the total amount 
of the articles of such class which, 
during the 12 months preceding entry 
into effect of the quota, was entered, 
or withdrawn from warehouse, for 
consumption, after deduction of the 
amount by which he finds domestic 
production can be increased during 
the 12-month period of the quota; or 
if the quota is established for any 
period other than a 12-month period, 
it shall not be less than a propor- 
tionate amount; 

Each party agrees not to\apply re- 
strictions so as to prevent unreason- 
ably the importation of any descrip- 
tion of goods in minimum commercial 
quantities, the exclusion of which 
would seriously impair regular chan- 
nels of trade, or restrictions which 
would prevent the importation of 
commercial samples, or prevent com- 
pliance with patent, trademark, copy- 
right, or similar procedures. 


Any quota established pursuant to 
this paragraph shall not continue in 
effect longer than necessary to achieve 
the purposes for its imposition, at 
which time the President of the coun- 
try imposing the quota, following in- 
vestigation, shall find and proclaim 
that the conditions which gave rise to 
the establishment of such quota no 
longer exist. 


3. Either country taking action pur- 
suant to the provisions of this article 
shall give notice to the other country 
as far in advance as may be prac- 
ticable, and shall afford it an oppor- 
tunity to consult in respect of the pror 
posed action. It is understood that this 
right of consultation does not imply 
that the consent of the other country 
to the establishment of the quota is 
needed in order for the quota to be 
put into effect. 


Revision of Article IV 


1. Amend the article to delete pro- 
vision in paragraph 3 prohibiting im- 
position, of an export tax by the 
United States on articles exported to 
the Philippines, or by the Philippines 
on articles exported to the United 
States. 
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2. Redesignate paragraphs 4, 5, and 
6, as paragraphs 3, 4, and 5. 

As amended, article IV would read 
as follows: 


Article IV 


1. With respect to articles which are 
ucts of the United States coming 
into the Philippines, or with respect 
to articles manufactured in the 
Philippines wholly or in part from 
such articles, no internal tax shall 
be— 

(a) Collected or paid in an amount in ex- 
cess of the internal tax imposed with respect 
to like articles which are the product of 
the Philippines, or collected or paid in any 
amount if the internal tax is not imposed 
with respect to such like articles; 

(b) Collected or paid in an amount in ex- 
cess of the internal tax imposed with respect 
to like articles which are the product of any 
other foreign country, or collected or *paid in 
any pmeuat if the internal tax is not im- 
posed with respect to such like articles. 
Where an internal tax is imposed 
with respect to an article which is the 
product of a foreign country to com- 
pensate for an internal tax imposed 
(1) with respect to a like article which 
is the product of the Philippines, or 
(2) with respect to materials used in 
the production of a like article which 
is the product of the Philippines, if 
the amount of the internal tax which 
is collected and paid with respect to 
the article which is the product of the 
United States is not in excess of that 
permitted by paragraph 1(b) of article 
IV such collection and payment shall 
not be regarded as in violation of the 
first sentence of this paragraph. 


2. With respect to articles which 
are products of the Philippines com- 
ing into the United States, or with 
respect to articles manufactured in 
the United States wholly or in part 
from such articles, no internal tax 
shall be— 


(a) Collected or paid in an amount in ex- 


oame — the internal tax with respect 

ike articles which are Pon i ee 
Uniten States, or collected or paid in 
amount if the internal tax is not unsenet 
with respect to such like articles; 


(b) Collected or din an amount in ex- 
cess of the in tax im with respect 
to like articles which are the product of any 
other foreign country, or collected or paid in 
any amount if the internal tax is not im- 
posed with respect to such like articles. 
Where an internal tax is imposed 
with respect to an article which is 
the product of a foreign country to 
compensate for an internal tax im- 
posed (1) with respect to a like article 
which is the product of the United 
States, or (2) with respect to mate- 
rials used in the production of a like 
article which is the product of the 
United States, if the amount of the 
internal tax which is collected and 
paid with respect to the article which 
is the product of the Philippines is 
not ‘in excess of that permitted by 
paragraph 2(b) of article IV such col- 
lection and payment shall not be re- 
garded as in violation of the first sen- 
tence cf this paragraph. This para- 
graph shall not apply to the taxes im- 
posed under sections 2306, 2327, or 
2356 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
the United States which are set forth 
in part as annexes IV, V, and VI to 
this agreement. 


3. No processing tax or other inter- 
nal tax shall be imposed or collected 
in the United States or in the Philip- 
pines with respect to articles coming 
into such country for the official use 
of the Government of the Philippines 
or of the United States, respectively, 
or any department or agency thereof. 

4. No processing tax or other inter- 
nal tax shall be imposed or collected 
in the United States with respect 
to manila (abaca) fiber not dressed 
or manufactured in any manner. 


5. The United States will not reduce 
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the preference of 2 cents per pound 
provided in section 2470 of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of the United States 
(relating to processing taxes on coco- | 
nut oil, etc.), which is set forth as . 
annex VII to this agreement, with re- 
spect to articles “wholly the produc- 
tion of the Philippine Islands” or ar- 
ticles “produced wholly from ma- 
terials the growth or production of the 
Philippine Islands”; except that it 
may suspend the provisions of sub- 
section (a) (2) of such pager | 
any period as to which the 

of the United States, after consulta- 
tion with the President of the Philip- 
pines, finds that adequate supplies of 
neither copra nor coconut oil, the’ 
product of the Philippines, are readily 


available for processing in the 
States. 


New Article V 


1. Delete all of old article V relating 
to currency and exchange. 

2. Delete all of old article VI re- 
garding immigration, which. is obso- 
lete. 

3. Insert a new article to be desig- 
nated as article V, to provide that the 
Republic of the Philippines will imple- 
ment Public Law 419 of the 83d Con- 
gress of the United States of America 
regarding the establishment of treaty 
merchant status for aliens of the two 
countries. 


The new article V would read as fol- 
lows: 


Article V 


The Republic of the Philippines will 
take the necessary legislative and 
executive actions, prior to or at the 
time of the approval of this agreement, 
to enact and implement legislation 
similar to that already enacted by the 
Congress of the United States as Pub- 
lic Law 419, 83d Congress, chapter 323, 
2d Session, to facilitate the entry of 
Philippine traders. 


New Article VI 


1. Amend the old article VII so as to 
provide for mutualization of rights 
which either party accords to the 
other. 


2. Redesignate the article as “article 
Va 


The new article VI would read as 
follows: 


Article VI 


1. The disposition, exploitation, de- 
velopment, and utilization of all agri- 
cultural, timber, and mineral lands of 
the public domain, waters, minerals, 
coal, petroleum and other mineral oils, 
all forces and sources of potential 
energy, and other natural resources 
of either party, and the operation of 
public utilities, shall, if open to any 
person, be open to citizens of the other . 
party and to all forms of business 
enterprise owned or controlled, direct- 
ly or indirectly, by citizens of such 
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other party in the same manner as 
to and under the same conditions im- 
posed upon citizens or corporations or 
associations owned or controlled by 


-citizens of the party granting the 


right. 
2. The rights provided for in para- 


’ graph 1 may be exercised, in the case 


of citizens of the Philippines with 
respect to natural resources in the 
United States which are subject to 
Federal control or regulations, only 
through the medium of a corporation 
organized under the laws of the United 
States or one of the States thereof 
and likewise, in the case of citizens 
of the United States with respect to 
matural resources in the public 
domain in the Philippines, only 
through the medium of a corporation 
organized under the laws of the Phil- 
ippines and at least 60 percent of the 
capital stock of which is owned or 
controlled by citizens of the United 
States. This provision, however, does 
not affect the right of citizens of the 
United States to acquire or own 
private agricultural lands in the Phil- 
ippines or citizens of the Philippines 
to acquire or own land in the United 
States which is subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States and not 
within the jurisdiction of any State 
and which is not within the public 
domain. The Philippines reserves the 
right to dispose of its public lands in 
small quantities on especially favor- 
able terms exclusively to actual set- 
tlers or other users who are its own 
citizens. The United States reserves 
the right to dispose of its public lands 
in small quantities on especially 
favorable terms exclusively to actual 
settlers or other users who are its own 
citizens or aliens who have declared 
their intention to become citizens. 
Each party reserves the right to limit 
the extent to which aliens may engage 
in fishing or engage in enterprises 
which furnish communications serv- 
ices and air or water transport. The 
United States also reserves the right 
to limit the extent to which aliens 
may own land in its outlying territo- 
ries and possessions, but the Philip- 
pines will extend to American na- 
tionals who are residents of any of 
those outlying territories and posses- 
sions only the same rights, with re- 
spect to ownership of lands, which 
are granted therein to citizens of the 
Philippines. The rights provided for 
in this paragraph shall not, however, 
be exercised by either party so as to 
derogate from the rights previously 
acquired by citizens or corporations 
or associations owned or controlled by 
citizens of the other party. 


3. The United States of America 
reserves the rights of the several 
States of the United States to limit 
the extent to which citizens or cor- 
porations or associations owned or 
controlled by citizens of the Philip- 
pines may engage in the activities 


specified in this article. The Republic 
of the Philippines reserves the power 
to deny any of the rights specified in 
this article to citizens of the United 
States who are citizens of States, or 
to corporations or associations at least 
60 percent of whose capital stock or 
capital is owned or controlled by 
citizens of States, which deny like 
rights to citizens of the Philippines, 
or to corporations or associations 
which are owned or controlled by 
citizens of the Philippines. The exer- 
cise of this reservation on the part 
of the Philippines shall not affect 
previously acquired rights, provided 
that in the event that any State of 
the United States of America should 
in the future impose _ restrictions 
which would deny to citizens or cor- 
porations or associations owned or 
controlled by citizens of the Philip- 
pines the right to continue to engage 
in activities in which they were 
engaged therein at the time of the 
imposition of such restrictions, the 
Republic of the Philippines shall be 
free to apply like limitations to the 
citizens or corporations or associa- 
tions owned or controlled by citizens 
of such States. 


New Article VII 


1. Old article VII, revised, becomes 
article VI. 

2. New article VII provides for 
reciprocal nondiscrimination by either 
party against the citizens or enter- 
prises of the other with respect to 
engaging in business activities. 

New article VII would read as fol- 
lows: 


Article Vil 


1. The Republic of the Philippines 
and the United States of America each 
agrees not to discriminate in any 
manner against the citizens or any 
form of business enterprise owned or 
controlled by citizens of the other and 
that new limitations imposed by either 
party upon the extent to which aliens 
are accorded national treatment with 
respect to carrying on business activi- 
ties within its territories, shall not be 
applied as against enterprises owned 
or controlled by citizens of the other 
party which are engaged in such ac- 
tivities therein at the time such new 
limitations are adopted, nor shall such 
new limitations be applied to Amer- 
ican citizens or corporations or asso- 
ciations owned or controlled by Amer- 
ican citizens whose States do not im- 
pose like limitations on citizens or 
corporations or associations, owned or 
controlled by citizens of the Republic 
of the Philippines. 


2. The United States of America re- 
serves the rights of the several States 
of the United States to limit the extent 
to which citizens or corporations or 
associations owned or controlled by 
citizens of the Philippines may engage 
in any business activities. The Repub- 


- nish any information the disclosure 
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lic of the Philippines reserves the 
power to deny any rights to engage ip © 
business activities to citizens of the” 
United States who are citizens of) 
States, or to corporations or associa. | 
tions at least 60 percent of the capital” 
stock or capital or which is owned or 
controlled by citizens of States, which 


deny like rights to citizens of the Phil. aor 


ippines or to corporations or associg- 
tions owned or controlled by citizens 
of the Philippines. The exercise of this 
reservation on the part of the Philip- 
pines shall not affect previously ac- 
quired rights, provided that in the 
event that any State of the United 
States of America should in the future © 
impose restrictions which would deny 
to citizens or corporations or associa. 
tions owned or controlled by citizens of 
the Philippines the right to continue to 
engage in business activities in w 
they were engaged therein at the time 
of the imposition of such restrictions, 
the Republic of the Philippines shall 
be free to apply like limitations to the 
citizens or corporations or associations 


owned or controlled by citizens of such 
States. 


New Article VIII 


1. Delete all of old article VIL 

2. Insert a new article with respect 
to security exceptions. 

The new article VIII would read as 
follows: 


Article Vill 


Nothing in this agreement shall be 
construed: 


(1) to require either party to fur- 


of which it considers contrary to its 
essential security interest; or 

(2) to prevent either party from 
taking any action which it considers 
necessary for the protection of its es- 
sential security interests— 


(a) relating to fissionable mate- 
rials or the materials from which 
they are derived; 

(b) relating to the traffic in arms, 
ammunition, and implements of war 
and to such traffic in other goods 
and materials as is carried on di- 
rectly or indirectly for the purpose 


of supplying a military establish- 
ment; 


(c) taken in time of war or other 


emergency in international rela- 
tions; or 
(3) to prevent either party from 


taking any action in pursuance of its 
obligations under the United States 
Charter for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security. 


New Article IX 


1. Amend the old article VII 
by deleting the last clause of para- 
graph 1, which is now obsolete; by de- 
leting the portion of paragraph 2 
relating to allocation in the Philip- 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 





Brazil Reduces Quota 
For Import of Books 


Brazilian exchange quotas to be 
ted importers of maps, books, 
newspapers, magazines, and similar 
lications, including sheet music, 
are to be reduced 20 percent for 1955. 
Quotas for each firm are to be fixed 
at 80 percent of imports made by them 
in the period October 31, 1953, to No- 
yember 1, 1954, within their respective 
quotas and substantiated by legalized 
commercial invoices issued during that 
od. 

Documentation covering imports 
during the base period must be pre- 
gnted by importers to the National 
Syndicate of Publishers of Books and 
Cultural Publications or its represent- 
ative for verification. New importers 
must present their requests for ex- 
change quotas through the National 
Syndicate. 

Annual quotas accorded each im- 
porter will be divided into two equal 
parts, one for each half year. The 
quota for each half year will then be 
divided into 12 parts for utilization 
every 15 days, or after expiration of 
the 15-day period if not utilized with- 
in that time. 

Books, maps, periodicals, and sheet 





Portugal Reduces Export 
Surtax on Wolfram Ore 


The Portuguese Government has re- 
duced its export surtgx on wolfram 
ore, by a decree effective November 17. 

The new rate is based on the for- 

(P — 40)2, 
aula S = ——,,) — in which 8 is 
the amount of the tax in escudos per 
Kilogram and P is the f. o. b. escudo 
value of 1 kilogram of ore. 

The new formula brings about a 
substantial reduction in the former 
export surtax, which was levied under 
formula S = 0.45 (P — 30), and a 
sill further drop from the surtax of 
& flat 36 escudos per kilogram pre- 
vailing before July 3, 1953. 





For example, for a price of 50 
escudos a kilogram of wolfram ore, 
Which is roughly the current Portu- 


| glese export price, the export tax for 
| the various periods is as follows: Before 


July 3, 1953, 36 escudos a kilogram; 
from July 3, 1953, to November 17, 
1954, 9 escudos a kilogram; and under 
the new formula, 0.56 escudo a kilo- 
gram. 

The 3-percent ad valorem basic ex- 
port duty on wolfram ore remains un- 
changed. 

Reportedly no change in the surtax 
% wolfram residues is contemplated. 
The surtax formula for wolfram resi- 
dues is S—045 (P—10), plus a 3- 
Percent ad valorem basic export duty. 


December 20, 1954 





music continue exempt from import- 
license requirements and from bidding 
for exchange at public auctions. They 
are subject to payment of a flat pre- 
mium of 15 cruzeiros per dollar upon 
approval of remittances at the official 
rate of exchange of 18.82 cruzeiros per 
dollar, plus the remittance tax, which 
currently is 8 percent but which has 
been increased to 10 percent effective 
January 1. , 

This reduction in exchange quota 
and the procedures established were 
announced by the Banking Superin- 
tendency (FIBAN) in notice No. 26 of 
November 20.—Emb., Rio de Janeiro. 


Ban on Gift Tobacco 
To W. Germany Lifted 


As a result of the relaxation of West 
German controls on imports for which 





recipients are not required to pay, to-- 


bacco and tobacco products of up to 
500 German marks (US$200) in value 
now may be sent in gift packages to 
the Federal Republic of Germany and 
Western Berlin. 

The recipient, however, usually must 
pay the duties and internal taxes to 
which tobacco products are subject. 
An exception is made, by Adminis- 
trative order, for needy beneficiaries 
who receive the tobacco products for 
their own use and who can prove that 
payment of the customs charges would 
be a hardship. They may be exempted 
upon application to the German cus- 
toms office. In such cases, however, 
the value of the tobacco must not ex- 
ceed the total value of other items in- 
cluded in the package. 

The easing of licensing of without- 
payment imports was announced in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, October 4, 
1953, page 11. 





Cuba Requires Inspection 
Of Building Materials 


Cuba now requires inspection of 
building materials, both domestic and 
imported, and has levied a fee for in- 
spection and certification, the pro- 
ceeds of which are to go to the civil 
engineers’ retirement fund. 

Products affected and the inspection 
fee levied on each are as follows: 


Cement, cement mortar, cement concrete, 
cement products or any kind of cement mix- 
ture, asphalt, asphaltic rock, asphaltic prod- 
ucts such as asphaltic cements and emulsions, 
asphaltic concrete and mixtures of any kind, 
cutback and similar substances, 3 percent ad 
valorem. 


Such articles as cables, angle beams, col- 
umns, beams, bars or rods, metallic pipes, 
valves, and accessories, 1 percent ad valorem. 


Metallic, ferrous, nonferrous and non- 
metallic effects, articles, or materials, 0.5 per- 
cent ad valorem. 


These inspection regulations were 
effected by law-decree No. 1765, pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of No- 
vember 5, 1954.—Emb., Havana. 


New Pesticide Rules 


Issued in Denmark 


Revised, detailed Danish regulations 
for the manufacture, sale, handling, 
marking, use, import, export, and 
analysis of various products for com- 
bating plant diseases, weeds, 
mice, groundhogs, moles, and rabbits 
became effective on November 15. 

Pesticides, étc., may be sold only in 
original packages, which, in addition 
to the special labeling required for 
some products, must be marked to 
show the name of the preparation; 
weight or measure of contents; per- 
centage of each active ingredient; 
percentage of fillers, of water, or of 
other solvents; name or firm designa- 
tion of manufacturer or importer; 
place of manufacture; date of manu- 
facture or importation; and if re- 
quired by the characteristics of the 
product a statement of keeping prop- 
erties. 

No false or misleading statements 
are permitted in labels, circulars, or 
advertisements or in oral statements 
to purchasers. Importers concerned 
are responsible for the accuracy of 
such statements. 

Pesticides cannot be sold in Den- 
mark before they are classified as to 
toxicity and labels and directions for 
use have been approved by the Poison 
Committee of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture. Also, after they are classified but 
before they are marketed the infor- 
mation required on packages must be 
submitted with supplementary details 
to the Chemical Control of the Min- 
istry of Agriculture. This organiza- 
tion also is authorized as a control 
measure to take samples of such prod- 
ucts from trade outlets for later 
analysis. 

Various other State agencies are au- 
thorized to conduct research on the 
products to which these regulations 
apply, and at the request of discov- 
erers, manufacturers, importers, or 
distributors, opportunities are pro- 
vided for official tests and approval of 
such products. 





Ceylon Increases Tea Duty 


The duty on tea exported from Cey- 
lon again has been increased, this 
time to 1 rupee a pound effective No- 
vember 19. 

This increase in export duties on 
Ceylon tea is the third this year. The 
duty was raised from 45 cents to 60 
cents on May 14 and to 75 cents a 
pound on September 24. (1 rupee of 
100 Ceylonese cents = US$0.21.) 

The Ceylon Collector of Customs 
will exempt from the new duty in- 
crease all tea that can be proved to 
have been covered by a contract for 
sale entered into before the effective 
date of the raise. 
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CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Some Mining Imports 
Duty Free in Peru 


Some items imported into Peru for 
specific use in the mining industry are 
exempted from payment of import 
duties and surcharges except the 7.5 
percent ad valorem part of the unified 
surtax, by a Supreme Decree of No- 
vember 18, effective immediately. 

The following Peruvian tariff items 
are affected: 


521, Orthophosphates, metaphosphates, and 
pyrophosphates of sodium. 

1101, Rubber transmission banding and belt- 
ing with or without center of other material. 

1809, Clothing of any textile material, waxed, 
oiled, pitched, or tarred, especially for work- 
men or seamen. 

2844, Ball and roller bearings for all pur- 

, and calibrated balls and rollers of steel 
‘or same. 

2849, Valves of all kinds for industrial use 
with inside diameter of opening up to 7 cm.; 
also level gages, drain cocks, and similar items 
for controlling and regulating fluids—steam, 
gas, water, liquids, etc. 

2860, Armatures, commutators, inductors, and 
other unspecified parts of motors and dyna- 
mos. 

2927, Electric alarm sirens. 

2954, Parts and detached spare parts for 
railway cars, except electric parts, motors, and 
motor parts. 

3124, Thermometers and pyrometers, with or 
without frame, centigrade or of other scales, 
for laboratory, industrial, or other use, except 
clinical thermometers. 

3148, Portable fire extinguishers of all kinds. 

3240, Smokeless powder. 


These articles exempted from duty 
are in addition to the list of mining 
machinery and equipment freed from 
duty by a Supreme decree of February 
16, 1951. (Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
April 9, 1951, p. 17.)—Emb., Lima. 





India Raises Export Quotas 
For Castor, Peanut Oil 


An additional quota of 15,000 long 
tons of castor oil has been released by 
the Government of India for shipment 
through March 31, 1955. 

Additional individual exporter quo- 
tas of peanut oil also have been an- 
nounced for shipment through March, 
each shipper to be allocated a maxi- 
mum of 600 long tons or a minimum 

‘of 5 tons. 

Export of an unspecified quantity of 
handpicked selected peanut kernels 
also will be permitted. 





Cuba Taxes Fuel Oil 


Cuba has levied a tax amounting to 
3 cents a barrel of 42 gallons on fuel 
oil, both imported and domestically 
Ananufactured. 


Petroleum products affected are 
only those included in subitems Nos. 
6-C and 8-A of the Cuban customs 
tariff. 


The tax, intended for the support 
of the petroleum workers’ retirement 
fund, is levied by law-decree No. 1780, 
published in the Official Gazette of 
November 13. 
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BFC’s new 
World Trade Information: Service 


Four series of reports on specific countries 


}Part 1—Economic Reports 


Basic information on the general 


‘| Braz 
 Comn 


i pen E 
: gereem 


economy . . . economic develop- | _ 
ments .. . how to establish a busi- ‘| poland 
ness .. . the insurance situation. | a 
}Part 2—Operations Reports — 
Preparing shipments . . . licensing _ 
and exchange controls . . . mark- |year 2 
ing and labeling requirements . . . cessive 
pharmaceutical regulations . . . | Janeir 
pure food regulations . . . travel- is 
ers’ baggage regulations . . . im- pron 
port tariff system... patent and | Of N 
trademark regulations. = 
cent 
)Part 3 — Statistical Reports | nes 
Statistics on U. S. trade with Stal 
foreign countries . . . total export suspe 
and import trade of the United tatoe: 
States on a monthly basis . . . for- = 
eign trade of the countries of suspe 
the world. throu 
. Th 
bPart 4— Utilities Abroad cute 
Developments in shipping . . . Offic! 
railways ... aviation. . . highways 
... electric power. Dar 
in Ape Anca Bat Ss a Ee TE CS ae oe! a tn 
World Trade Information Service _ 
Subscription Form Oe 
Please enter my subscription for the following Part(s) of the World my 
Trade Information Service. mitt 
© Part 1—Economic Reports. $6 a year (foreign, $8.50). = 
0 Part 2—Operations Reports. $6 a year (foreign, $8.50). 
0 Part 3—Statistical Reports. $6 a year (foreign, $7.50). 
© Part 4—Utilities Abroad. $3 a year (foreign, $4.00). 
Name 
Address 
City Zone State 


Mail to the nearest U. $. Department of Commerce Field Office, or to 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S$. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Enclose check or money order payable to the 
Treasurer of the United States. 
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Brazil-Poland Trade 
}Set at $14 Million 


i Commodities to be exchanged be- 
} tween Brazil and Poland under a trade 
} agreement signed on November 23 will 
}iotal $14 million annually and are to 
be consumed exclusively in the im- 
}j porting country, according to the press 
of the two countries. 
| Commodities to be exported by 








Brazil to Poland are reported to in- 
dude iron ore, coffee, cocoa, cotton, 
} hides, 
} Poland to Brazil are to include pe- 
}troleum drilling and coal - mining 
+ equipment, industrial equipment, agri- 
quitural machinery, coal, cement, 
newsprint, X-ray film, zine oxide, 
potash, battery carbon, dyes, and malt. 
The agreement will be valid for 1 
year and may be extended for suc- 
cessive 1-year periods.—Emb., Rio de 
Janeiro, Warsaw. 


and tobacco. Exports from 





France Changes Duty Status 
Of Miscellaneous Imports 


The French import duty of 25 per- 
cent ad valorem on synthetic fiber 
yarns, tariff item No. 913, is restored; 
the duties on essence of lemongrass, 
item No. ex. 616G, and dimethyl tere- 
phtalate, No. ex 516A, are temporarily 
suspended; and the duty on seed po- 
tatoes, No. ex 57E, which are admitted 
within annual quota limits, is reduced 
from 15 percent to 5 percent. The duty 
suspension on dimethyl terephtalate is 
through December 31. 


These changes in French import 
duties were effected by decrees of 
November 4, published in the Journal 
Official of November 5. 





Danes Ban Used Fish Boxes 


Import of used fish boxes into Den- 
Mark is now prohibited by a decree of 
November 11. 


Exceptionally, reimport of special 
boxes for eels and of specially marked 
cases used for motortruck export of 
live plaice to Western Germany is per- 
mitted. 





investment in 


VENEZUELA 


conditions and outlook 
for United States investors 


- A handbook of basic back- 
ground information prepared by the 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce . . 


$1 


From U. S. Department of Commerce 
Field Offices, or from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Print- 








ing Office, Washington 25, D. C 
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Britain Frees Import 
Of Fiber Boards 


The British Government has 
amended effective December 1, its 
import licensing restrictions on 
homogeneous insulation board, 
including acoustic tiles; lami- 
nated wallboard; and hardboard, 
including tempered and coated 
hardwood. 

These fiber building boards 
are now admissible from any 
source, including the United 
States, without covering indi- 
vidual licenses. 











Brazil Exempts Some Farm 


Items From Exchange Tax 


Remittances of funds for payment 
of fertilizers, insecticides, and fungi- 
cides imported into Brazil for agricul- 
tural purpose are to be exempt from 
the Brazilian 10-percent tax on ex- 
change remittances abroad which be- 
comes effective on January 1. 

To benefit from the exemption, im- 
porters must prove that the products 
have been registered with the Brazil- 
ian Ministry of Agriculture. 

These exemptions are added, by 
Ministry of Finance instruction No. 
703, dated November 16, 1954, to the 
exemptions listed in instruction No. 
673 published in the Diario of Septem- 
ber 4. 

Remittances covering fertilizers, in- 
secticides, and fungicides for agricul- 
tural purposes have been exempt from 
the 8-percent exchange tax in effect 
until December 31, 1954, in accord- 
ance with the terms’of law No. 1858 of 
May 15, 1953.—Diario Oficial do Brasil, 
November 19, 1954. 

The increase from 8 percent to 10 
percent in the tax on remittances 
abroad and the former exemptions 
from the tax here noted were reported 
in Foreign Commerce Weekly, Novem- 
ber 22, 1954, page 12. 





Egypt Eases Controls on 


Import of Old Equipment 


Egypt now permits import of used 
machinery and equipment subject to 
such controls as have been deter- 
mined by. its Ministry of Commerce 
and Industry. 


This easing of restrictions on im- 
port of “old machines and equipment” 
was brought about by a modification 
of law No. 6 of 1954, effective Novem- 
ber 4, which deletes all previous ref- 
erences to such equipment. Under the 
terms of the earlier law any equip- 
ment or machine was considered old 
if later equipment or machines of sim- 
ilar kind guaranteed more abundant 
production or a lesser net cost.—Emb., 
Cairo. 
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Dominicans To Charge 


New Invoicing Fees 


New Dominican Republic consular 
{invoice procedures and fees are to go 
into effect on January 1. — 

The new invoice forms to be used 
will be sold for $5 a set but will not be 
subject to any other charge, for sale, 
for stamps, or for legalization. They 
will be printed by the Government and 


each set will bear a serial number. — 


Consular invoice forms currently in 
use will be voided after December 31. 

When a commercial invoice may be 
substituted for a consular invoice, 
legalization of the commercial invoice 
will require a $5 internal revenue 
stamp.—Emb., Ciudad Trujillo. 

These changes, effected by law No. 


’ 3963 of November 7, should be noted 


in Department of Commerce publica- 
tion Preparing Shipments to the Do- 
minican Republic, Business Informa- 
tion Service, World Trade Series No. 
471, September 1953, page 6. 





Pakistan To Grant More 
Licenses for Textbooks 


Pakistani book importers will be 
granted additional licenses for im- 
port of educational textbooks, the 
Government of Pakistan’ has an- 
nounced. 

The licenses will be issued on 
recommendation of the Ministry of 
Education, who first will verify the de- 
mand for the books by the public 
schools of Pakistan. 

The purpose of this measure is to 
alleviate the shortage of textbooks 
required by educational institutions in 
the country. 


Under present regulations textbooks 
for educational purposes are listed as 
importable from both dollar and non- 
dollar areas. 





Cuba Restricts Imports of 
Seed Potatoes in 1954-55 


Cuba now limits to 170,000 quintals 
the quantity of certified seed potatoes 
that may be imported in the 1954-55 
agricultural year (1 quintal—101.43 
pounds). 

The action, effected by Ministry of 
Agriculture resolution No. 3406 dated 
November 11, was taken for the pur- 
pose of balancing to the extent pos- 
sible Cuban production with esti- 
mated demand during the period of 
the year when high protective tariffs 
are levied on potato imports.——Emb., 
Havana. 





The Dominican Republic now re- 
quires that dry coconuts for export 
be not less than 4 inches in diameter 
and that they be in bags, by decree 
No. 254 put into force on October 9. 


/ 
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Listed below are the latest reports 
published by the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce in its new WORLD TRADE 
INFORMATION SERVICE. 

The new publication series, which 
supplants the World Trade Series and 
the International Trade Statistics Se- 
ries of the Business Information Serv- 
ice, is designed to provide world trad- 
ers with a broader, more efficient re- 
porting service. 

WTIS reports are presented in an 
‘improved format and printed in easy- 
to-read type. They are arranged in 
four convenient “packages”: 

Part 1, Economic Reports ($6 a year; 
foreign, $8.50); Part 2, Operations Re- 
ports ($6 a year; foreign, $8.50); Part 
3, Statistical Reports ($6 a year; for- 
eign, $7.50); Part 4, Utilities Abroad 
($3 a year; foreign, $4). 

Subscriptions for the new WORLD 
TRADE INFORMATION SERVICE 
may be placed with U. S. Department 
of Commerce Field Offices or with 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Remittances 
payable to the Treasurer of the United 
States should accompany subscrip- 
tions. 

Copies of individual reports also 
may be purchased from the Depart- 
ment’s Field Offices or the Superin- 
tendent of Documents. 

The new WTIS reports are the 
following: 

Economic Reports 

Establishing a Business in Japan. 
WTIS, Part 1, No. 54-2. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

Establishing a Business in Liberia. 
WTIS, Part 1, No. 54-3. 7 pp. 10 cents. 
Operations Reports 

Import Tariff System of India. 
WTIS, Part 2, No. 54-3. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Bolivia. 
WTIS, Part 2, No. 54-4. 6 pp. 10 cents. 
Statistical Reports 

Total Export and Import Trade of 
the United States—January-August 
1954 (and preliminary September). 
WTIS, Part 3, No. 54-1. 10 pp. 20 
cents. 

Trade of the United States With 
New Zealand—January-June 1953 and 
1954; Quarterly, July 1953-June 1954. 
WTIS, Part 3, No. 54-2. 2 pp. 20 cents. 

Foreign Trade:of the United King- 
dom, 1952-53. WTIS, Part 3, No. 54-3. 
6 pp. 20 cents. 

Utilities Abroad 

Electric Power Situation in Spain. 

WTIS, Part 4, No. 54-1. 3 pp. 20 cents. 
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We Books 
“““ Reports 


American Law of Charter Parties and 
Ocean Bills of Lading. By Wharton 
Poor. New York. Metthew Bender & 
Co. 1954. 455 pp. $10. 


A new edition of a standard work 
interpreting American law on time 
and voyage charters, demurrage, bills 
of lading, and damages, footnoted by 
case citations. 

Eight; appendixes include the texts 
of the Harter Act; U. 8S. and British 
acts on carriage of goods by sea; 
voyage, time, and grain charters; and 
uniform ocean bill of lading. 


Commodity Trade Statistics, January- 
March 1954, A United Nations pub- 
lication. New York. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 1954. 425 pp. $1. Annual 
subscription, $4. 

First-quarter figures on world com- 
modity trade by countries of origin 
and destination, classified according 
to the Standard International Trade 
Classification (SITC), are given in 
tabular form. 

Statistics are given for each SITC 
group for 20 countries: Austria, Bel- 
gium-Luxembourg, Canada, Denmark, 
Finland, France, West Germany, 
Greece, Iceland, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Malaya, Portugal, Swe- 
den, Trinidad and Tobago, Turkey, the 
United Kingdom, and the United 
States. In addition, the principal ex- 
ports of a number of other countries 
and territories are covered. 

The tables are intended to sum- 
marize the movement of commodities 
in international trade. For the con- 





World Trade Benefits 


Ohio, Study Shows 


A new report entitled, “What 
International Trade Means to the 
State of Ohio,” has just been re- 
leased by the U. S. Department 
of Commerce. 

Prepared as an experiment in 
response to the growing interest 
in the importance of foreign 
trade to the economy of individ- 
ual areas, the 14-page report de- 
scribes the general pattern of 
Ohio’s economy, the significance 
of imports and exports to Ohio, 
and the indirect benefits of ex- 
ports to Ohio manufacturing. 

The study is available at 25 
cents a copy from the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., or from, the 
Department’s Field Offices in 
Cincinnati and Cleveland. 
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venience of readers the data are 
presented in summary tables based on 
8 large commodity classes and 
in detailed tables based on 150 com. 
modity groups. To promote in 
tional comparability of the data, values 
have been converted to U. S. d 
and quantities are shown in metrics 
units wherever possible. 
Rubber—Sixth Annual Report by the 

Secretary of Commerce, W. 

ton, D. C. U. S. Department of Com. 

merce. 1954. 23 pp. 15 cents, 

Principal developments in U. S. rub. 
ber consumption, the U. S. rubber pro. 
gram, and rubber activities of the U.g§, 
Department of Commerce for fiscaj 
1954 are covered in this report re 
leased by Secretary of Commerce Sin- 
clair Weeks. 

The report shows that rubber con- 
sumption in the United States in the 
year ended June 30, 1954, totaled 1. 
231,317 long tons, a decrease of 134,099 
long tons from the total consumed in 
the preceding fiscal year. An even 
greater decline occurred in the con- 
sumption of general purpose synthetic 
rubber, GR-S, which was 505,225 long 
tons, a drop of 159,307 long tons. 

The percentage use of natural rub- 
ber rose from 39 percent of the total 
in May 1953 to 49 percent in early 
1954, while that of GR-S fell from 
an average of 57,800 long tons monthly 
in the second quarter of 1953 to 38,850 
in the first quarter of 1954. 

The report, which is required under 
the Rubber Act of 1948 as amended by 
the Rubber Producing Facilities Dis- 
posal Act of 1953, also contains com- 
prehensive statistics of the rubber 
supply-demand situation. It is avail 
able at 15 cents a copy from the U.8& 
Department of Commerce, or from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. & 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 





Uruguayan Sales... 
(Continued from Page 7) 
The Japanese Foreign Minister dur 
ing a visit to Uruguay indicated that 
Japanese purchases of wool 
reach $10 million in 1954, in addition 
to substantial purchases of rice, but 
that as Japan already buys more from 
Uruguay than it sells, some formula 
for a better trade balance would have 
to be evolved. 

Following the visit of a Belgial 
trade mission a new protocol modify- 
ing the agreement of 1946 was drawl 
up in October, but final action haé 
not been taken by the month’s ené 
A related development was the actiom 
by the National Bank of Belgium 
authorizing Uruguay to pay for i 
imports from Belgium or Luxemboumg 
in the currency of any member cou 
try of the European Payments Unio 


each import operation to be consid 


ered separately. 
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Turkey Buys Vessels 


From New York Firm 


The Turkish Maritime (Denizcilik) 
Bank has reached a formal agreement 
for the purchase of 11 merchant ves- 
sels from the Panamanian Financing 
Corp. of New York, the bank has an- 
nounced. The final agreement was 
signed November 7, after five ready 
ships were inspected by a Turkish 
group of experts. The agreement, 
specifies that in addition to the five 
ready ships, six vessels are to be con- 
structed in Japanese or German ship- 
yards. 

The five ready ships now scheduled 
to proceed to Turkish ports are the 
following: 

eSS. Nicobar, victory type—Pana- 
manian flag. 

eSS. Serampor, victory type—Pana- 
manian flag. 

eSS. Dalheim, 2,418 gross registered 
tons—Norwegian flag. 

eSS. Norviken, 3,097 gross registered 
tons—Norwegian flag. 

eSS. Solivken, 3,113 gross registered 
tons—Norwegian flag. 

A Maritime Bank official states that 
the remaining six vessels will be built 
by Uraca Shipyard, Ltd., of Japan and 
will consist of the following: 

*One 21,600 - gross - registered - ton 
tanker (18 months’ delivery). 

®Three 5,500 - gross - registered - ton 
freighters (18 months’ delivery). 

®Two 3,500 - gross - registered - ton 
freighters (8 months’ delivery). 

The Maritime Bank office gives the 
new price as approximately $13,500,000, 
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instead of the previously reported 
$14,375,000. Payments will be made 
on a 7-year credit basis, and a $3-mil- 
lion down payment reportedly will be 
guaranteed by the Turkish Ministry of 
Finance, which controls 51 percent of 
Maritime Bank stock. 





Madras City To Install New 


Mechanical Water Filters 


Madras city, in India, is to have an 
increased water supply of 10 million 
gallons a day. 

A proposal by the Madras Corpora- 
tion to install rapid mechanical filters 
for the city’s water supply has been 
approved by the Madras State govern- 
ment. The estimated cost of this 
project is 2,575,000 rupees (1 rupee= 
approximately US$0.21). In approving 
the proposal, the government has in- 
formed the Madras Corporation that 
the cost initially should be met by the 
corporation, with financial assistance, 
in the form of loans, from the gov- 
ernment, and that the question of a 
government grant should be left for 
later consideration. 

At present Madras city, with its 
population of about 1.5 million, de- 
pends on 17 slow sand filters to con- 
dition water for drinking and domes- 
tic purposes. Only 12 of these are 
normally in use, as 4 or 5 of them 
are usually being cleaned. The Madras 
Corporation, therefore, is able to sup- 
ply only 24 million gallons of water a 
day—the capacity of one filter being 
2 million gallons a day. 

The water supply of Madras city is 
becoming more and more inadequate 
as its growing population is much 
larger than was envisaged when the 
sand filters were installed 40 years ago. 





Thirty Percent of Haitian 
Domestic Letters Go by Air 


Haitian postal authorities estimate 
that approximately 30 percent of 
domestic letter mail is sent by air. 
None is carried by air unless it bears 
an airmail stamp. 

The airmail rate is 0.20 gourde, or 
US$0.04, for each letter, regardless of 
weight; the surface mail rate is 0.10 
gourde, or $0.02. 

Domestic airmail service has been 
in operation in Haiti since October 
1944. The five airmail routes are as 
follows: Port-au-Prince—Gonaives— 
Cap Haitien, 82 miles; Port-au-Prince 
—Jeremie, 116 miles; Port-au-Prince 
—Aux Cayes, 97 miles; Port-au-Prince 
—Jacmel, 33 miles; and, Cap Haitien— 
Port-de-Paix, 37 miles. 

Airlines are owned and operated by 
the Haitian Air Force. 

Because of a general lack of lighted 
landing fields, all local flying is re- 
stricted to daylight hours. Flying 
weather is excellent most of the time. 





| TRANSPORT Noes] 


Canadian and Argentine 
companies have improved their serv- 
ices to Mexico. Ship sailings now are 
scheduled regularly from Canada to 
Baltimore, Tampico, and Veracruz be- 
fore proceeding to Central American 
ports; and direct shipping has been 
established between Buenos Aires and 
Veracruz. 





A weekly shipping service between 
New York and Port-au-Prince, Haiti, 
has been announced by the Ward 
Line. The new service will include both 
passenger and freight. 





A new steamship link was estab- 
lished between Western Australia and 
the west coast of the United States 
in late October with the arrival of 
the Norwegian MS. Anna Bakke of the 
Knutsen Line. 





The port of Freemantle, in Western 
Australia, has been added to the route 
of the Knutsen Line freighters to the 
Far Eastern ports of Japan, Hong 
Kong, and Singapore. These freighters 
have limited passenger accommo- 
dations. 





Rio Grande Bridge Contract 
Awarded to Brazilian Firm 


The Joint Brazilian-Bolivian Rail- 
way Commission has awarded to the 
Brazilian firm Techint Compania ~ 
Tecnica Internacional the contract 
for construction of a bridge over the 
Rio Grande. This bridge will com- 
plete the railroad between Santa Cruz 
and Corumba, Brazil, and provide a 
through route ‘from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. 

The call for bids was published in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, March 1, 
1954, page 13. 





Indian Experts To Study 
Railway Plans for Nepal 


Two engineering experts from the 
Indian Ministry of Railways are going 
to Nepal soon, at the request of the 
Napalese Government, to examine the 
development plans of the Nepalese 
railways, the press reports. 

Nepal’s Communications Minister 
stated that the Government wishes 
to convert two narrow-gage railways 
to meter-gage—the 17-mile railway 
from Janakpur to Jayanagar and the 
30-mile railway from Raxaul to Am- 
lekhganj. 

Nepal also is considering the con- 
struction of new railways from im- 
portant Indian border terminals. 











Text of ... 

(Continued from Page 20) 
pines of United States quotas on Phil- 
ippine articles, retaining only the first 
sentence of the paragraph; and by 
deleting all of paragraph 3, which is 
probably obsolete and which is irrele- 
vant to the general subject of the 
agreement. 


2. Redesignate the article as “article 
i.” 


The new article IX would read 
as follows: 


Article 1X 
1. Upon the taking effect of this 
agreement the provisions thereof 


placing obligations on the United 
States: (a) if in effect as laws of the 
United States at the time this agree- 
ment takes effect, shall continue in 
effect as laws of the United States 
during the effectiveness of the agree- 
ment; or (b) if not so in effect at the 
time the agreement takes effect, shall 
take effect and continue in effect as 
laws of the United States during the 
effectiveness of the agreement. The 
Philippines will continue in effect as 
laws of the Philippines, during the 
effectiveness of this agreement, the 
provisions thereof placing obligations 
on the Philippines. 

2. The United States and the Phil- 
ippines will promptly enact, and shall 
keep in effect during the effectiveness 
of this agreement, such legislation as 
may be necessary to supplement the 
laws of the United States and the 
Philippines, respectively, referred to 
in paragraph 1 of this article, and to 
implement the provisions of such laws 
and the provisions of this agreement 
placing obligations on the United 
States and the Philippines, respec- 
tively. 


New Article X 


1. Amend the old article IX by 
adding a provision for consultation 
not later than July 1, 1971, as to joint 
problems which may arise in antici- 
pation of the termination of the 
agreement. 

2. Redesignate the article as “arti- 
cle X.” 

The new article X would read as 
follows: 


Article X 


The United States and the Philip- 
pines agree to consult with each other 
with respect to any questions as to 
the interpretation or the application 





U. S. general imports from the,Euro- 
pean Soviet bloc totaled $26,398,000 
during January-August 1954, com- 
pared with $26,353,000 for the like pe- 
riod in 1953, according to Total Ex- 
port and Import Trade of the United 
States, WTIS, Part 3, No. 54-1, issued 
by the Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. 8S. Department of Commerce. 
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of this agreement, concerning which 
either Government may make repre- 
sentations to the other. Not later 
than July 1, 1971, the United States 
and the Philippines agree to consult 
with each other as to joint problems 
which may arise as a result or in 
anticipation of the termination of 
this agreement. 


New Article XI 


1. Amend the old article X to 
delete paragraphs 1 and 3, which are 
obsolete, and paragraph 4, the sub- 
stance of which has been incorporated 
in a new article (article VIII). 


2. Redesignate the article as “article 


Article XI would read as follows: 


Article XI 


This agreement shall have no effect 
after July 3, 1974. It may be ter- 
minated by either the United States or 
the Philippines at any time, upon not 
less than 5 years’ written notice. If 
the President of the United States or 
the President, of the Philippines deter- 
mines and proclaims that the other 
country has adopted or applied meas- 
ures or practices which would operate 
to nullify or impair any right or obli- 


a 
gation provided for in this sercenm | = 
then the agreement may be 


nated upon not less than 6 mont, 
written notice. 

















7 * * Wie 
In recommending to their respectiyg 1 
Governments the foregoing Tevisial 
as the basis of an agreement amending }} _ 4 
the Trade Agreement of July 4, 194g }) orm 
the two Delegations will also recom. }}| DUrs 
mend that, following consideration of Nure 
the recommendations, negotiations hg : the 
resumed looking toward the early con. : Forn 
clusion of an agreement. initi: 
In witness whereof the Cha a, 
of the Delegations of the United States 
of America and the Republic of the plac: 
Philippines hereby sign these proceed. agre 
ings in the English language. veal 
Done in duplicate at Washin 
this 15th day of December, one thou. }L~— 





sand nine hundred and fifty-four. 
€ e a 

In addition to the proposed revisions 
in the agreement, the United States | 
and Philippine Delegations propose. 
that paragraph 1 of the protocol of the 
agreement be amended to include ad. 
ditional description of the terms 
“United States article” and “Philip 
pine article,” at the end of subpara- 
graphs (e) and (f). 
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West German Tractors 
Sold in Chile 


A new agreement between the 
firm of Maschinenfabrik Augs- 
purg-Nuernberg A. G. (MAN), 
Nuremberg, West Germany, and 
the Chilean cooperative Conde 
Formento has resulted in an 
initial shipment of 464 German 
tractors to Chile. 

The Chilean company has 
placed the total value of the 
agreement at 8.5 million German 
marks (approximately US$2 
million) . 











Japan Cuts Budget for 


Automotive Imports 


Japan’s original budget for the im- 
portation of passenger cars and parts 
during the fiscal year ending March 
i, 1955, has been slashed by about 
6 percent to US$4,645,000. Of this 
total, $945,000 is set aside for import- 
ing 600 finished cars, $2.2 million for 
some 3,000 unassembled cars, and 
$15 million for replacement parts. 
Only dealers handling new imported 
cars will be adversely affected by the 
import cuts. Japanese-made parts will 
be substituted for foreign products in 
order to keep the present rate of as- 
sembly of foreign cars between 180 
and 200 a month. 

Originally 1,200 finished vehicles 
were to have been imported, but this 
number will be reduced by 50 percent, 
according to a Ministry of Interna- 
tional Trade and Industry spokesman. 


The Japanese expect that about 
6,000 cars will be transferred to Jap- 
anese owners from U.S. Security Force 
personnel and other foreigners now 
in the country. These transfers aver- 
aged 800 monthly during the April- 
June 1954 period, but are declining 
somewhat because Far East Command 
fegulations governing such imports 
have been tightened. 

The importation of completed cars 
Under existing trade agreements with 
various countries has been virtually 
completed, except for France. Another 
$500,000 worth of knocked-down Ren- 
aults will be brought in from that 
country during the remainder of this 
fiscal year for assembly in Japan. 
Japanese passenger car makers are 
curtailing production by about 30 per- 
cent, owing to sharply reduced de- 
Mand. Total production of locally 
Made passenger cars will approximate 
11,000 this fiscal year. 
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Outlook Favorable for Sale of 
Instruments in Egypt, Australia 


Prospects are bright for increased sales in Egypt and Australia of 
scientific, laboratory, industrial, and process instruments and equipment, 
reports from the U. S. Foreign Service indicate. 

The reports contain the results of the first two of a series of market 
surveys to be conducted in 39 countries by the U. S. Foreign Service 


Offices. 

The market in Egypt is expected to 
expand because the Egyptian Govern- 
ment has embarked on a program for 
extending and modernizing its public 
services. 


Egypt buys its requirements for 
these instruments from various coun- 
tries, as its production is limited to 
small, easy-to-make items used for 
demonstration purposes at the univer- 
sities. Just recently, however, the Na- 
tional Production Council has an- 
nounced that a project has been ap- 
proved in principle for the local man- 
ufacture of electric meters, an. item 
that has been important in Egyptian 
imports of measuring instruments. 

Australia too is an active market 
for instruments and equipment, but 
an expansion should be possible in 
view of the country’s prosperity, in- 
creasing industrialization, rapidly 
growing population, and educational 
level. 


U. S. Prospects Better 

Most firms manufacturing scientific 
and laboratory instruments in Aus- 
tralia are small and deal more in 
repair work than in the making of 
new items. Annual value of domestic 
production of these items in the fiscal 
year 1953-54 is estimated at over 
A£500,000 (A£1—US$2.25). A larger 
part of domestic needs for industrial 
and process instruments is produced 
in the country, available information 
indicates. 

Australian imports of scientific and 
laboratory instruments and equipment 


Egyptian Imports in 1953 and 1954 


(In Egyptian pounds) 
6 months 


1953 of 1954 
Laboratory glassware, special.. 33,273 15,310 
Laboratory apparatus and in- 

GRGUROTIER «5.0. nevabheobtenasee 50,432 30,980 
Engineering and drawing in- 

SOUUMOMG ok vcs cccsceredeess 12,740 42,197 
Meters, water, gas, etc.......... 71,575 40,388 
Meters, electric .......cseceeees 156,216 103,995 
Thermometers, densimeters, hy- 

GROMROROIE fasion sion 3). 00 0804 28,129 9,707 
Manometers, barometers, hygro- 

WUE. cegabedvuckeucestocéent 1,165 9,045 
Surveying and navigation in- 

GRUUINOR, dc akieecndoecodaackh 5,890 14,860 
Precision instruments, n. e. c.. 77,548 54,117 
Precision instruments and mo- 

oe, eqrogere crane ae 78,526 32,335 
DMEISOFOROODES. ..o.ocesccccccccessde 243 18,919 
Optical and observation instru- 

SGSEER.. TO. Citcgenesecbens< 4,483 2,648 
Lenses, astronomical, optical, 

photographic and prisms.... 18,009 10,765 


Watches, clocks, and parts..... 848,482 335,135 








from the United States in 1953-54, 
amounting to A£300,000, or 15 percent 
of total imports of these items, were 
fairly substantial, although the United 
Kingdom was the principal source of 
supply. In view of Australia’s chronic 
dollar shortage it may be expected 
that that market will continue to be 
supplied from nondollar areas when’ 
the products can be obtained from 
them. The United States, however, is 
a favorable source of supply for prod- 
ucts not obtainable from nondollar 
sources. 

In addition, U. S. firms may wish to 
investigate the possibility of operating 
in Australia and thereby increasing 
their access to that market when im- 
portation from the United States ap- 
pears limited by exchange restrictions. 
Over 500 U. S. concerns now conduct 
various manufacturing and business 
activities in Australia through licen- 
sing arrangements, subsidiary com- 
panies, or joint ventures. The present 
favorable climate toward American 
investment, together with good busi- 
ness prospects, makes feasible produc- 


Australian Imports in Fiscal Year 
1953-54 
(In Australian pounds) 


Scientific and laboratory instruments and 


equipment: 

Drafting, engineering, and survey- 
ing instruments ..........es-see0- 1 220,000 
tical instruments ............... 1 250,000 


tion and meterologi- 

cal, geological, and nuclear radia- 

tion detective devices ............ @ 
Horological instruments and timers @) 


Laboratory apparatus and equip- 
WMG. oo cd de ciesesedt ees Géeeeuebe 1 400,000 
Mosel 5 ike. Fis Gossett 1 2,000,000 


——s and process instruments and equip- 


Electeical measuring instruments. . . 
Mechanical measuring instruments. © 
Automatic control devices 


1 Estimated. 
not available. 





2 Not shown separately. 


tion of scientific and industrial instru- 
ments in Australia by U. S. firms. 
Potential importers of these instru- 
ments in Egypt find no undue difficulty 
in getting the desired dollar exchange 
for payment of U. S. goods, although 
they usually are required to pay pre- 
mium rates to obtain them. Goods 
may be imported from the United 
States, however, only against import 
permits, and exporters’ therefore 
(Continued on Page 28) 
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Swedish Auto Production Rises 


Advance information indicates that 
production so far this year by Scandi- 
navia’s largest motor vehicle manu- 
facturing concern, Aktiebolaget Volvo, 
‘Goteborg, Sweden, has been meeting 
the firm’s program for output of 45,000 
vehicles in 1954. Production has been 
developing satisfactorily and by No- 
vember was about 10,000 units ahead 
of last year’s. 

Despite the increased competition 
from foreign manufacturers, resulting 
from more liberal import regulations 
on motor vehicles, there has been no 
difficulty in disposing of the popular 
passenger car, PV-444. The demand 
for Volvo trucks, tractors, and small 
delivery vans remains good and, in 
some instances, has been so great that 
deliveries have been unexpectedly 
delayed. 

Volvo export business has developed 
so well this year that it may exceed 
the 1953 export value of $15 million. 
Exports, as in the past, consist chiefly 
of trucks, buses, and tractors. 

Volvo has introduced a new sports 
car, a 2-seater, with a 70-horsepower 
motor, reinforced plastic body, and 
many modern features. This car has 





Outlook Favorable .. . 
(Continued from Page 27) 


should assure themselves before ship- 
ments are made that prospective im- 
porters hold valid licenses. 


Egyptian imports of scientific, lab- 
oratory, industrial and process instru- 
ments and equipment amounted to 
E£1,528,711 in 1953 as compared with 
E£837,370 in 1952 and E£720,401 in the 
first 6 months of 1954. Imports of 
measuring instruments totaled E£227,- 
791 in 1953, E£317,746 in 1952, and 
E£114,383 in the first 6 months of 
1954. (E£1—US8$2.87.) 


Switzerland has been the principal 
source of Egyptian imports of horo- 
logical instruments and timers, and 
France, Belgium, and the United King- 
dom have supplied the bulk of meas- 
uring instruments. The United King- 
dom is the principal supplier of other 
items, followed by Western Germany. 
The United States has been only a 
small supplier because prices are 
higher. 


created great interest abroad, and 
apparently the demand will equal pro- 
duction, which, to begin with, will be 
one car a day. It is not to be sold on 
the domestic market, where condi- 
tions are not suitable for a car of this 
type. 

The company is experimenting with 
other types of passenger cars, but so 
| none of them is to be produced for 
sale, 


W. Germany Makes, 


Exports Pesticides 


Output of the West German pesti- 
cide production industry, comprising 
nearly 200 firms, totaled 118.5 million 
pounds in 1953. Data on output of 
individual commodities and consump- 
tion are not available. 


Domestic sales of pesticides in 1953 
are estimated to have reached about 
US$25 million. Of this total $5 million 
was spent for insecticides, $6 million 
for fungicides, $3 million for herbi- 
cides, and $1.4 million was spent on 
vineyards for control of the grape 
berry moth. 


Herbicides used included the 
growth-promoting, types—e. g., 2,4-D 
and 2,4,5-T—calcium cyanamide, kai- 
nite, and dinitrocresol. Officials of the 
Federal Ministry for Food, Agricul- 
ture, and Forestry report that an 
annual increase in overall pesticide 
consumption of $2.5 million to about 
$4 million is anticipated. 


30 Percent of Output Exported 


West Germany exports about 30 
percent of its production of pesticides, 
and is a strong competitor of the 
United States in several foreign mar- 
kets. Considerable quantities are ex- 
ported to neighboring European coun- 
tries, but Latin America, particularly 
Central America, by far the most im- 
portant market, purchased more than 
40 percent of West German exports 





. of pesticides in 1953. New Zealand, 


China, Japan, and countries in south- 
ern Africa are other important 
customers. 


Imports of pesticides into West Ger- 
many are negligible. 
Opportunities for use of U. 8. tech- 


——— 


nical knowledge in West Germany lie 
principally in the licensing of German 
firms for the manufacture of U, §, 
products. West German producers 
follow the market closely and are on 
the alert for new products which show 
promise. A large number of lice 
and cross-licensing agreements al]. 
ready are in effect between mann- 
facturers in the two countries. 
Chances for increasing sales of U, §, 
pesticides are small, because of the 
high standard and volume of Ger- 


man production, customary preference | 


for German-manufactured prod 

existing well-established domesti¢ 
trade channels, and the freight and 
other costs involved—Cons. Gen, 
Duesseldorf. 





Indian Pepper Trade Forms 
Permanent Association 


The India Pepper Trade Association 
has been established in Cochin as 4 
permanent body to deal with long. 
term problems of the pepper trade. 

The new association replaces the All 
India Pepper Exporters Conference 
set up in September 1952 to resolve 
problems arising out of the seizum 
by the U. S. Food and Drug Adminis 
tration of infested shipments to the 
United States. The conference has 
been effective in providing liaison for 
the trade, as well as in improving thé 
quality of pepper shipments. 
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Please enter my subscription for 
Foreign Commerce Weekly at $3.50 
a year ($4.50 to foreign addresses). 


coereceoeereeoeoeseeeeees & mm 


Zone.... State..... 


Mail to the nearest U. S. Department of 
Commerce Field Office, or to the Superir 
tendent of Documents, U. S$. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Enclos 
check or money order payable to the Trear 
urer of the United States. 
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